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problems the teacher faces in bringing music into 


Jum HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS FOR NEW 
her classroom. 


MUSIC HORIZONS. By McConathy, Morgan, 
Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge. 


Continuing the flexible five-fold program of the M 

first six grades, these junior high school books USIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS by Lillian 
emphasize American music in relation to the world Baldwin. The author of A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY 
scene. WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS gives the OF MUSIC presents three appreciation books for the 
child a vivid introduction to the music of our intermediate grades: The Green Book . . . The 
neighbors everywhere in the world. AMERICAN Crimson Book . . . The Blue Book. Also appre- 


MUSIC HORIZONS teaches America’s contribu- ciation for junior high school, MUSIC TO REMEMBER. 
tion to the common music heritage of the world. 
ae y4 er on Sas Ee _ Write for information to office nearest you. 
45 East 17 Street NEW YORK 
221 East 20 Street CHICAGO 
Zz AMES L. MURSELL’S MUSIC and the CLASS- 707 Browder Street DALLAS 
ROOM TEACHER. Written especially for the class- 709 Mission Street SAN FRANCISCO 
room teacher without formal music training. Music 
specialists, supervisors, administrators find it richly 
rewarding for the keen insight it presents into the 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
































THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


(AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS) 68th ANNUAL SESSION 


Russell V. Morgan, oirector 


July 4-25, 1951 at LASSELL JUNIOR COLLEGE, AUBURNDALE (BOSTON), MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for catalog and information: 


>» A THREE-WEEK SESSION which offers directors of music, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and teachers-in-training op- Moss Oxca Henzen, Resistrer 
portunities for enriching their own experience through a 291 East 20 Street 
variety of practical courses, using eubies techniques, and Chicago 16, Illinois 
geared to the expanding importance of music in the class- 


room. i A. — Business Mer. 
@ Methods courses on all levels, starting with pre-sch 45 East 17 Street 
aie pena ae New York 3, N. Y. 
@ Instrumental methods 
® Creative workshop Mrs. Frances B. Setr_e 
@ Principles of the dance and related activities Associate Director 
® Demonstration school in session daily for two weeks 8 Craigie Circle 
® Recreation program includes concerts at Tanglewood Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Real musical entertainment—great educational aids 
—that’s what Columbia Records has packaged 
together for you in NEW MUSIC HORIZONS! Graded 
for children from kindergarten to 6th grade, and 
based on the well-known music text book series, 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS will be the most stimulating, 
exciting method you have ever used in teaching 
music to your classes. 

There are six albums of records which parallel 
the six books of the famous Silver-Burdett series, 
y SONGS FROM NEW MUSIC HORIZONS. All of them are entertainingly 
“ew performed and universally appealing. 


4 ° * 
ba | li $ } c ALL IN GAILY DECORATED PAPER BOOK-FOLDERS, TWO RECORDS TO EACH SET 


Horizons Volume | MJV-76 
Songs for singing and playing + Songs about community 
helpers + Peaceful music. 


Volume Il MJV-77 
Songs about animals + Pretending songs + 
Songs about the weather. 


Volume lil MJV-78 
Songs about playing outdoors + Songs about sleep « 
Game songs. 


Volume lV MJV-79 
Songs about the sea + Holiday songs + Singing 
games + Songs of foreign countries. 


Volume V MJV-80 
Songs about Europe + Latin-American music «+ 
American folk-songs. 


Volume VI MJV-81 
Songs by past great masters and present day composers - 
Songs from south of the border. 


Listen today— You'll want 
your classes to hear them tomorrow! 


Columbia Records, Inc. 
Educational Department 
1473 Barnum Avenue 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please send at no charge new EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG and other information. 


COLUMBIA @D RECORDS, | . 


+ 
educational catalog on request” | .., 
Hundreds of Long Playing and 78 r.p.m. selections carefully graded for | 
use in teaching in Elementary, Junior or Senior High Schools by an f  AMMHEN on nes cecccvcccccccecdeccccessncceess 
editorial committee of recognized educators. | 
“Columbia,” “Masterworks” @E and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas L Biter, wi A Sie tae a: aa “ fay--50 


Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Addi- 

tional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1951 by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Issued six times yearly: September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July. Subscription: 
$2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 
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Jugoslav Polka a sprightly dance in folk idiom, 
by George List easy enough for high school stu- 
| dents—interesting enough for 
| college groups 


full score 1.25 tset of parts 2.00 








Hl Suite for Concert Band major contribution to the band 
| by Gerald Kechley repertoire by a Guggenheim fel- 
| low—in 3 movements—primarily 


| for colleges 
1] full score 4.00 set of parts 5.50 


Solemn Prelude a fresh, modern work for your 


by Ulysses Kay concert season by a Prix de Rome 
winner—moderately difficult 


full score & set of parts 5.50 


Hail to our Flag for Band and Chorus—this pa- 


by William Teague triotic march will highlight any 
| festival or concert program 
octavo .20 


full score & set of parts 6.00 


+ 2 sets of parts required for standard symphonic set 


| ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


also agents for many distinguished foreign editions 


H 25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


(or your local dealer) 
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MUSIC WEEK MESSAGE FROM PRESI. 
DENT TRUMAN: “I want the National 
and Inter-American Music Week Committee 
to know how pleased I am about your fine 
work in promoting public participation and 
enjoyment of music. I agree wholehearted!y 
with the slogan which you have adopted: 
‘Enrich Your Living Through Music.’ You 
are to be commended for your help in develop- 
ing music programs for the men and women 
of the armed forces and also for industrial 
workers in connection with the defense ef- 
fort. You are also to be congratulated on 
your efforts on behalf of American composers. 
Best wishes for the success of this year’s 
observance of Music Week and greetings to 
all of the organizations and individuals par- 
ticipating in this effort. This cooperative ac- 
tivity for the cultural development of our 
people is in the best tradition of America.” 
1951 Music Week dates: May 6-13. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will operate twelve summer tours in the 
United States and abroad during June, July 
and August of this year. An attractive book- 
let describes the tours and provides informa- 
tion as to eligibility, equipment necessary and 
costs. Write Paul H. Kinsel, director, Di- 
vision of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL MU- 
SIC PROJECT of the American Junior Red 
Cross, in association with the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, has prepared a 
tentative outline of the international school 
music project for 1951-52. This is an activity 
whereby American youth send recordings of 
music as sung. and played in American 
schools to youth of other lands through na- 
tional Red Cross societies. The purpose is 
to utilize music as a means of bringing about 
greater friendliness and understanding among 
children of the world. Music groups in 
schools enrolled in the American Junior Red 
Cross are eligible to participate in this project 
within the limitations listed in the recent 
bulletin. The School Music Project was initi- 
ated by the American Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivity duriag the school year 1948-49. At 
that time $1,100 albums containing six record- 
ings by American schools were prepared for 
distribution among 64 foreign countries. 


“THE UNESCO STORY,” a 112-page re- 
source and action booklet for community 
group leaders and program planners, is now 
available according to information from the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco. A 
chapter on the United Nations contains help- 
ful suggestions, lists reference material, and 
tells where te write for further inf-rmation, 
Other chapters deal with education on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, ex- 
change of persons, educational reconstruction, 
and the problem of “Food and People.”’ “The 
Unesco Story’’ may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
for fifty-five cents. A smaller publication, 
“Unesco Today” is available free on request 
from the UNESCO Relations Staff, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D, C. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL is spon- 
soring a coast-to-coast music series entitled 
“Green Cross Song Festival’? aimed toward 
the reduction of teen-age traffic accidents 
through driver education. The series started 
February 24 and continues through May 19 
over NBC each Saturday from 4:00 to 4:15 
p.m. EST. 


OVER 8,000 MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
are listed in the Library of Congress semi- 
annual number of the section on published 
music of the Catalog of Copyright Entries for 
the first half of 1950, of which 3,600 were 
published abroad. The catalog is available 
from the Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., by subscrip- 
tion at $3.00 per year, or for $1.50 for the 
single number. 
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For A Quarter Century 
Serving America’s Gifted Youth 


< > 


NOW: Complete Courses in Music, Danse, Art, Drama 


e Junior Division e College Division 


e High School Division e Intermediate Division 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
~INTERLOCHEN- 


Affiliated with the University of Michigan 


< > 


For Catalogue and Application Blanks address 
Joseph E. Maddy, President 
303 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
HowarD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Direotor 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3, 1951 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1951——-JUNE 2, 1952 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 








LOS ANGELES 


CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


A non-profit, accredited institution, founded 1883 
Associate Member, National Association of Schools of Music 


COURSES leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
and Master's degrees 


INSTRUCTION in all instruments and voice 
SYMPHONY and OPERA DEPARTMENTS 
CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 
For information about special Summer Master Classes, 
address: 
REGISTRAR 
Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 


845 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles |7, California 








Cincimati Conservatory of Music 
Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, ificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. 
(Summer School June 18-July 28) 
Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
MERCHANTS, INC., will celebrate its 
golden anniversary July 16-19 with a conven- 
tion and trade show at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. A special exhibit of ancient instru- 
ments is planned. Music educators, for many 
years, have attended NAMM conventions, 
which offer valuable contacts with many pro- 
ducers of the “Tools of Music Education.” 


PETER W. DYKEMA, MENC past-presi- 
dent and professor emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been reap- 
pointed as head of the graduate department 
at Music and Arts University, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the 1951 summer session. 


GUY FRASER HARRISON has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Symphony Orchestra for the season 
1951-52, succeeding Victor Alessandro, re- 
cently engaged by the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Harrison, who 
now holds joint posts as the director of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Civic Orchestra and asso- 
ciate conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, will assume his duties in Okla- 
homa City at the close of the present season. 


MELVIN BALLIETT, formerly with Boosey 
and Hawkes, has joined the firm of Bourne, 
Inc. as sales and educational representative 
in the midwestern area. Mr. Balliett may be 
reached through the Bourne, Inc. New York 
office at 799-7th Ave. 


GEORGE R. HOWERTON, professor of 
music and director of choral activities, North- 
western University, associated with the in- 
stitution since 1939, will succeed John W. 
Beattie as Dean of the Northwestern School 
of Music upon the retirement of the latter at 
the end of this school year, according to an 
announcement issued by President J. Roscoe 
Miller. 





Atlanta Journal-Constitution photo 


ANNE GRACE O’CALLAGHAN, supervisor 
of high school music in Atlanta, Ga., and 
president of the MENC Southern Division, 
was selected as Atlanta’s Woman of the Year 
in Arts. In reporting the award, which is 
given also to winners in the fields of busi- 
ness, civic service, education and the profes- 
sions, the Atlanta Journal-Constitution said, 
“The modest, merry-eyed music teacher, an 
admitted favorite with her pupils, saw the 
need for a school program of instrumental 
music soon after she joined the Atlanta pub- 
lic school system in 1933. She founded the 
In-and-About Atlanta High School Orchestra 
which grew into the Atlanta Youth Orchestra 
which grew into the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra. Noting the orchestra today is the 
result of ‘sustained efforts of many people 
during the last decade,’ Mr. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Woman of the Year in Arts com- 
mittee, nevertheless termed Miss O’Cal- 
laghan’s contributions enormous. Year in 
and year out, tirelessly and quietly, she has 
devoted her time to the interests of the young 
people of Atlanta. The committee feels . . . 
that in this, the orchestra’s most successful 
season, it is fitting that Miss O’Callaghan 
should be honored.”’ 


Music Educators Journal 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


William Schuman, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Robert Hufstader, Director 
Katherine McC. Ellis, Assistant to the Director 


JULY 2 to AUGUST 10, 1951 








CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Room C, 120 Claremont Avenue 


New York 27, N. Y. 








The 





COURSE STRINGS 


Dr. George Bornoff, instructor in music and music education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City, is internationally known for his new approach to the study of strings—Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Bass. 
From coast to coast he has been in great demand for demonstrations and clinics, as well as for lectures and 
master courses. 





Dr. Bornoff’s ideas are now bein 
STRINGS. This is an integrate 


quicker and 


FINGER PATTERNS 

for Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass ..... $1.25 ea. 
FINGER PATTERNS is designed for beginners—develops 
excellent bow control—facilitates left hand finger action to 
a remarkable degree—develops good strong tone production 
—the awkward movements of beginners are co-ordinated by 


the utilization of basic movements (for both hands) employed 
in FINGER’ PATTERNS. 





published in a series of books known as the BORNOFF COURSE FOR 
course which is resulting in pronounced development of instruction in 
string playing. It is a streamlined course which increases the interest of the — and in addition gives 
tter results. The Bornoff course opens the gates to string playing 


Available from your music dealer or 


GORDON V. THOMPSON, Inc. 


or all to enter. 


FUN FOR FIDDLE FINGERS 
for Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Bass ........ $ .75 
Cop GRE BR 6 3 Cob nts 64 5b 64 0 dem $1.25 


FUN FOR FIDDLE FINGERS—Dr. Bornoff has carefully 
selected a collection of interesting tunes which employ the 
patterns used in FINGER PATTERNS. The student really 
enjoys playing the well-known and varied melodies it contains. 


2017 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
902 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 








April-May, Nineteen Fifty-one 
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CHICAGO 
ital a of Music 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25-August 1 


Courses leading to the de- 
grees B.M., M.M., and 
A.B. in music 
OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
A comprehensive curriculum makes it 
possible to study with eminent orches- 
tra, band and choral conductors. 


Intensive Work in 
Public School Music 


Private instruction in piano, organ, vio- 
lin, voice, band and orchestral instru- 
ments, composition, conducting and 
theory. 
ARTIST FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA 
UNIVERSITY BAND 
UNIVERSITY CHOIR 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 
FACULTY AND STUDENT 
RECITALS 





Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LABORATORY COURSES 
Open te —_ educators and college 
Summer 








lati with 
Youth Muse School. 
August 13-25: Band & Orchestra — Pavi 
Painter (2 credits) 
August 20-25: Band Conducting — Frank 


credit) 
Tuition, $12.50 per credit; board & room, 
$15 per week. 
Music Department, 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 



















. ++ the Double Reed 
Instrument is a single 
Instrument business. 
Remember, Linton 
Grenadilla wood 
Oboes are crack- 
proof guaranteed. 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 





LINTON MFG. CO 


KHART ND 


At 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS AL- 
BUM OF AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 
continues to bring forth favorable reactions 


from the recipients. According to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross “Program Progress,” when 
the Venezuelan Junior Red Cross received its 
first copy of the album, interest was so great 
that the juniors immediately began planning 
to prepare an exchange. The Venezuelan 
Red Cross approached several school choirs 
and orchestras and has now obtained co- 
operation of the Grand Colombia Normal 
School and the Venezuelan Institute of the 
Blind. The national broadcasting organiza- 
tion has offered to do the recording free of 
charge. 

In the United States the following excerpts 
from a letter received from Sebastian County 
Chapter, Fort Smith, Ark., bear witness to 
the values of the music album and art slides 
on this side of the ocean: 

“The Junior Red Cross International Art 
Slides and Junior Red Cross Music Albums 
. . we had in our chapter for two weeks 

. were never idle for a single day or 
night during the time they were here. Dur- 
ing the day music teachers, bands, glee clubs, 
etc., in high school, junior high and the grade 
schools borrowed them for their pupils, and 
even at night the various teachers took them 
home to listen to them. The same was true 
of the art slides in the various schools. We 
want to thank whoever was responsible for 
sending them because they meant a great deal 
in creating interest and enthusiasm in our 
community and we hope, as a result of having 
had them, to produce our own results.” 

News concerning a second international 
school music project in which MENC and the 
Red Cross will participate is announced else- 
where in this issue. 


AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, meeting in Washington, D. C. the 
week of March 5, elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming year: president—Earl 
D. Irons; vice-president—William D. Revelli; 
secretary—Glenn Cliff Bainum. New Board 
of Directors members are Harold B. Bach- 
man, James C. Harper, William Santelmann, 
Raymond F. Dvorak and Milburn E. Carey. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
SINGS, annually sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin, were scheduled for thirteen 
counties in Wisconsin this spring. These re- 


gional festivals climax a year of radio sing- 
ing lessons known as “Journeys in Music 
Land,” broadcast to Wisconsin schools by 
Professor Edgar B. Gordon, who is a past- 
president of the MENC. 
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VACATION SCENE. There is a lot more 
in this picture than is immediately visible to 
the unaided eye, although the photographer 
and the engraver did their best to include an 
auto, a thirty-foot sailboat and a sizeable 
slice of mountain as a background for the 
Knuth family-travel group. Believe it or 
not, the Knuths towed the boat cross-country 
from San Francisco to Interlochen, Michigan, 
and back. The boat was a favorite with Na- 
tional Music Campers all last summer. Mem- 
bers of the family group are William E. 
Knuth, retiring president of California-West- 
ern Division, Mrs. Knuth, Don, Bob and Karl. 





MUSIC INSTRUCTORS 


GRADUATE & UNDER- 
GRADUATE CREDIT 
OFFERED IN 1951 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
WITH 


PETER 
DYKEMA 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS AND WE WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR PROGRAM. 

FOUR SUMMER SESSIONS OFFERED 


June 4 starts 12 Week Session 
June 4 starts 6 Week Session 
June 25 starts 3 Week Session 
July 16 starts 6 Week Session 


Credits Certified By 
State Department of Education 


All Music Courses Approved 


For Veterans Training 


MUSIC and ARTS UNIVERSITY 


3801 West Pine Bivd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


Dean Warren S$. Freeman 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education 
Preparatory, undergraduate and 
graduate study 


Eminent Faculty includes: 


© Richard Burgin © Roland Hayes 

© Arthur Fiedler © Ernest Hutcheson 

© Francis Findlay * Carl Lamson 

© Heinrich Gebhard © Albert Spalding 

* Karl Geiringe © Stradivarius Quartet 
© James R. Houghton 


© H. Augustine Smith 


Opera Workshop — 
Music Education Workshop — 
Piano Workshop — 
Year-round study available through twelve-week 


summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated folder, write 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Room 110 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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anning a parade or working up a concert 
ogram? Like hundreds of the nation’s 
ding bandmasters, it'll pay you to look to 
on & Healy for the world’s largest collection 
sheet music ...a wealth of material for 
ery instrument, every voice—in arrangement 
ensemble... stirring marches and fanfares, 
icate parade and marching maneuvers... 

favorites and brand new numbers fresh 
mall the leading publishers...such as these: 


243 South Wabash Ave. 


“Everything Known in Music’ for the Band 


ND MUSIC 
Bouquet—Bennett. Full, $4.50; Sym- 
ic, $7.00. 


valier Overture—Fred. Full, $3.50; Sym- 
panic, $5.00. 

tus Time— Lang. Full, $9.00; Symphonic, 
2.00. 

hdel (Overture)—Bennett. Full, $6.00; 


Pphonic, $9.00. 


bare (Overture )—Irons. Full, $4.50; Sym- 
panic, $6.75. 


6s Mountain—Rota-Dawson. Full, $5.00; 


Washington Bridge—Part 1, No. II 
n. Full, $8.50; Symphonic $13.50. 


Heritage (Overture )—Scarmolin. 
$4.00; Symphonic, $6.00. 


a Full, $3.00; Symphonic, 


igh-Ho—Full, $2.00. 


iting Scene—Bucalossi-Weber. Full, 
30; Symphonic, $5.00. 





ORCHESTRA COLLECTIONS 

Bow and Strings—Helen Herman. In ¢€ 
Books, 60c Each. Teacher’s Manual, $1.50. 
Orchestra Folio—Kern, Jerome. Piano Con- 
ductor, $1.50; Each Part, 75c. 

Orchestra Folio—Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Piano Conductor, $1.50; Each Part, 75c. 


BAND BOOKS 

Assembly Band Book—Arr. Gordon. Cond. 
Score, 65c; Each Part, 40c. 

C.Y.O. Band Book. Cond. Score, $1.25; 
Each Part, 50c. 

Fun For All—Weber. Cond. Score, $1.00; 
Each Part, 40c. 

Fundamentals of Band Performance— 
Hindsley. Cond. Score, $1.50; Each Part, 
75c. 

Spotlight Band Book— Mesand-Thomas. 
Cond. Score, $1.00; Each Part, 40c. 

Time for a Concert—Buachtel. Cond. Score, 
$1.50; Each Part, 40c; Piano Accomp., $1.00. 





ORCHESTRATIONS 

Rhapsody No. 2, Op. 79—Brahms. Without 
Score—A, $2.00; B, $3.75; C, $5.50. With 
Score—A, $3.00; B, $4.75; C, $6.50. 


The Portuguese Inn Overture—Cherubini. 
Without Score—A, $3.50; B, $5.50; C, 
$7.50. With Score—A, $4.75; B, $6.75; 
C, 30.75. 

Doll Dance—Nacio Herb Brown. Without 
Score—A, $4.00; B, $5.50; C, $7.50. 


Farm Journal—Douglas Moore (Suite for 
Chamber Music). Without Score—A, $6.00; 
B, $8.00; C, $10.00. With Score—A, $8.00; 
B, $10.00; C, $12.00. 

The Isle of Mists— Paul Sladek. With Score 
—A, $5.50; B, $7.50; C, $9.00. 


Over The Rainbow — Arlen-Harburg-Isaac* 
Without Score—A, $4.00; B, $5.50; C, $7.00. 
Snow White Fantasy—Herfurth. Without 
Score—A, $4.00; B, $5.00; C, $6.00. 

A Tribute to Romberg— MacLean-Campbell- 
Watson. Symphonic, $8.50; Concert, $7.00. 


ARBOR ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ COLUMBUS * DAVENPORT © DAYTON * EVANSTON ¢ OAK PARK © OMAHA © ST. PAUL 














There’s both PROFIT and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND MUSIC 
EDUCATION 


June 18-July 28 and 
July 30-Sept. 1 





Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus . . . where studying is 
genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue lakes, you may select 
from over 1,500 courses, competently taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity for 
graduate work and research . . . right-at-hand vacation pleasures, plus stim- 
ulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events will make this a thrilling 


summer. 
Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 548 Administration Bldg. 


Waiversity oF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD—LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
offers a new plan of summer music study for music educators 
under the supervision of 
AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 

e Literature and Materials © Orchestra and Chamber Music 

e Chorus © Opera e Theory 
© Fifteen Berkshire Festival Concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


NINTH SESSION, JULY 2 — AUGUST 12, 1951 
Address: Thomas D. Perry, Symphony Hall, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 














Announcing the Sixteenth Seas 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS—JUNE 17 TO JULY 21 


Orchestra Ensembles e 


+ 
Only $90.00 
For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF : : EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT : : ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write James E. Van Peursem, Director 


In the Beautiful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 





Band ° Instrument Classes 
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BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER at Tancle- 
wood, Lenox, Mass., announces new provisi ns 
for music educators at its ninth summer ses. 
sion. The program will be under the suy er- 
vision of Augustus D. Zanzig. A catalog will 
be sent by Thomas D. Perry, Jr., execut:ve 
secretary, Berkshire Music Center, Symphony 
Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSO. 
CIATION reelected all officers for another 
term at the December 27-30 meeting in 
Washington, D. C., where more than 800 
musicians assembled for the sessions of 
MTNA and fourteen cooperating organiva- 
tions. The officers are: Roy Underwood, 
president; Barrett Stout, Luther Richman 
and Harold Spivacke, vice-presidents; Karl 
Kuersteiner, secretary; Raymond Kendall, 
treasurer; Gary White, asst. treasurer; Theo- 
dore M. Finney, editor. New members of 
the executive committee were named as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Esther Gilliland, Chicago and 
Mrs. Dixie Yost of Phoenix, Arizona. The 
next convention will be held in February 
1952 in Dallas, Tex. 


1951 COMPOSERS-ORCHESTRA-STRING 
FORUM, sponsored by the University of 
Alabama College of Arts and Sciences Exten- 
sion Division, in cooperation with the Ala- 
bama Composers League and the String Sec- 
tion of the Alabama Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, was held February 23-25 at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
has prepared a 32-page brochure, picturing 
and describing activities and aims of its mu- 
sic department, of which Imogene Boyle is 
chairman. A distinctive contribution to the 
annals of music education is afforded by this 
attractive publication. 


THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL DRUM 
MAJOR, CONTEST, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bands takes place June 
2, 1951, at Ferry Field in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
For further information and entry blanks 
write to Jack K. Lee, chairman, National 
Drum Major Contest, University of Mich- 
igan Bands, Harris Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE,” a 
booklet put out by “Uniforms by Ostwald” 
Inc., is published with a view to better cus- 
tomer-manufacturer relations. This profusely 
illustrated book describes and shows how a 
uniform is made. Send a postcard to the 
Ostwald company, Staten Island 1, N. Y., for 
a free copy. 


CHICAGO SINGING TEACHERS GUILD 
announces that the W. W. Kimball prize for 
1951 was awarded to R. Lloyd Adams, Po- 
mona, California, for his setting of the con- 
test poem, “In June” by Helen Field Watson. 





Mrs. Frances Smith 
Catron, supervisor of music. emeritus of the 
Ponca City, Okla., public schools and past- 
president of the MENC Southwestern Di- 
vision, on a Mediterranean cruise last Jan- 
uary, receives first award thus far for the 
most distinctively different vacation picture 


VACATION SCENE. 


submitted to the Journal. The name of the 
camel, “Fine and Dandy” is most appropri- 
ate, judging by the smile on Rider Catron’s 
face. 
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Start Building Your High School String Section 





Junior Violin 





Junior Viola 


in Today’s Lower Grades 





with GREISLA “JUNIOR STRINGS” 


| SCHOOL TESTED F 
\SCHOOL APPROVED /.. 


\. MADE IN U 
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Get ‘em young. That's the simple but 
proven theory behind the development 
of every high school string section. And 
that’s why Gretsch designed a complete 
practical plan for the development of 
young stringed instrument players. 


The Gretsch “Junior String” program 
has been worked out in every detail and 
has been thoroughly tested in grade 
schools throughout the country. The in- 
struments, quality built to the same ex- 
acting standards as our full-sized instru- 
ments, are scaled to small hands and the 
cost of the entire program is scaled to 
small school budgets. 


By starting youngsters on “strings” 
when they are most receptive, the music 
supervisor is assured of interested, ad- 
vanced talent when they arrive in high 
school. 


The child learns correct playing tech- 
nique and musicianship from’ the very 
beginning and each instrument has spe- 
cial exclusive features designed to speed 
up the learning process. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Junior Bass | (Bass-ette) 
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MILLIKIN niente OF MUSIC 
THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 


W. St. Clare Minturn, Director Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


SUMMER SESSION—June 11—August 3, 1951 
FALL SESSION—Sept. 10-14—June 2, 1952 
Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF 
MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 

Two Special scholarships in piano and voice awarded each year—$500 each. 
A limited number of other awards are available to qualified applicants. 
Write School of Music Office for information regarding time and place of 

auditions. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Catalog sent free upon request 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1951 INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 


July 2nd through August 11th 


On, roze Hilda M. Schuster, Director 


Day & Evening Classes for Adults & Children; Professionals & Amateurs 
. -, ~~ Eurhythmics — Solfege — Harmony 
wen entury Music. eee 3 
Instructor: Max Wald improvisation — Orchestration — 
Special Courses leading to Dalcroze 


Musical Analysis. 
Instructor: Cecil Smith Teachers Certificate — Alertness & 
Increment Credit. 


Piano Pedagogy. 
Instructor: Urana Clarke 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 
For Information, apply to: 
DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 161 East 73rd St. 
Trafalgar 9-0316 New York 21, N.Y. 











MUSIC WORKSHOPS — SUMMER 1951 


CHORAL WORKSHOP: June /8-July 18. KARL ERNST, Guest Director for week 
of July 9-13. BERNARD REGIER, Director. 


BAND WORKSHOP and ORCHESTRA STRINGS WORKSHOP: July 19-August 
17, DR, IRVING CHEYETTE, Guest Director for week of July 23-27. DR. 
FRANK D'ANDREA, Orchestra Director, DON WALTER, Band Director. 


Summer Chorus — Orchestra — Band 
Graduate or Uridergraduate Credit 


Course in “Music Rooms and Equipment" with new Auditorium-Music building as 
laboratory. 


This work may be taken for graduate or undergraduate credit 


For complete Summer School bulletin address Registrar: 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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ISSACHAR MIRON, left, Deputy Director 
of the Department of Music and Art of 
Israel’s Ministry of Education and Culture, 
was guest of honor at a reception tendered 
by the Americans for a Music Library in 
Israel at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
March 4. With Mr. Miron, listening to a 
presentation on behalf of the library project, 
are Rudolph Ganz and Max Targ, vice-presi- 
dent and president, respectively, of Amer- 
icans for a Music Library in Israel, which 
was created as an answer to a long recog- 
nized need for a source of music, musical 
literature and recordings for use by Israel’s 
professional musicians, students and music 
lovers. The library will be housed in Tel 
Aviv. Through the project the AMLI group 
hopes to further strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood through music among all peo- 
ples. Other officers of the organization are 
Louis G. LaMair, H. T. Spiesberger, Mrs. 
Royden J. Keith, Mrs. Max Targ. Mem.- 
bers of the advisory council include Felix 
Borowski, Olin Downes, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Bruno Walter. 


22nd ANNUAL CHICAGOLAND MUSIC 
FESTIVAL will be held August 25 in Chi- 
cago’s Soldiers’ Field. Philip Maxwell, di- 
rector, announces the festival theme will be 
“America the Beautiful.” Major George W. 
Landers, 91-year-old dean of Iowa band- 
masters, will be the honored guest and will 
direct the festival massed band. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East 
Lansing, will begin its annual three weeks 
of music for high school boys and girls on 
June 25th. A festival concert on July 14 by 
the Michigan State Youth Choir, Orchestra, 
Band and Harp Ensemble will close the ses- 
sion. High school students may enroll for 
courses in theory and composition, private 
lessons in voice or their major instrument, 
and participate in radio broadcasts, as well 
as playing or singing in the large ensembles. 
Openings are available to two men and two 
women counselors. For further information 
write William R. Sur, Music Department, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSIC CLINIC was held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., April 
13-15, 1951. The theme of the meeting was: 
“Industrial Music for -Better Living and 
Morale Both On and Off the Job.” Several 
outstanding industrial choruses participated, 
and there were clinic discussions of music 
in action as well as open rehearsal periods. 





LARA HOGGARD (right) conductor of the 
Oklahoma City High School Chorus whieh 
was a feature of the recent MENC South 
western Division convention, stands next 
Henry Foth, director of secondary school 
music in the Oklahoma City schools; Hubett 
Dennis, organist, is seated at the console; 
behind him, Leslie Fleck of the Connsonata 
sales department. 
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GARDEN CITY HIGH SCHOOL BAND percussion section includes, left to right, ILENE MILES, CATHERINE STEPHENS, FRANCES RUSSELL, 
DENNIS DORIS, CLETUS HORNING, RONNIE BECKETT, ANN MILES, TOM BROWN, YVONNE SCHOONOVER, and director ROBERT DARNES. 


OUTSTANDING MID-WEST HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 
‘Uses Leedy & Ludwig y 


One of the mid-west’s finest school band movements is exemplified by the 
106-piece Garden City (Kansas) High School Band, directed by ROBERT 
DARNES. This fine school band is a stellar attraction at many local and 
regional functions—and last year played a total of 80 performances in stride. 
Director Darnes gives much credit for his band’s excellence to complete instru- 
mentation, especially that of the percussion section which includes concert and 
marching drums, bass drum, bell lyra, chimes, marimba and tympani. 





Bandmasters and Music Educators can be sure of better 
bands and orchestras if their percussion sections are fully 
equipped to properly render every musical arrangement. See 
your Leedy & Ludwig dealer today for details. 











SEND FOR 4 —--------- —— a 
‘FREE DRUMMER’S AID a & men pees Se ee Indiana 
Send new FREE Drummer’s Aid folder without obligation. 
FOLDER! | 
| 
i 














Name 
Address - — —— 
2 a 
CLG A tl. UAO City, Zone, State____ 
School 
-DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 
My Position 
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2 Colkwain 
* Approved Publications 


For SAXOPHONE 


THOMPSON PROGRESSIVE METHOD 
Comprehensive — Thorough 222 een eneneeeeeneneees $1.50 


For WOODWIND 
THREE MOZART SONATAS — Arr. Paul Dahm 


NS Sl” ee $1.25 
Duet for Flute or Oboe & 2nd Clarinet $1.25 
SUITE MODERNE — S. Turner Jones 
1. March ll. Waltz in Five 
111. Blues IV. Boogie Woogie 
Set of 4 Clarinet parts & Score 200s eeeeee teen $3.00 


For PIANO SOLO 
LEFT FOOT, RIGHT FOOT MARCH FOLIO 


An ideal collection of 15 medium grade numbers .................... $1.00 
TEXTBOOKS 
ELEMENTS OF THEORY — Dr. J. A. Rauterkaus 
New — Simplified — No technical language ............. ............ $1.50 
MUSICIANS BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE — C. A. Caton 
Contains the most important questions and answers ................ $1.25 


BAND BOOKS IN DEMAND 
HEART OF AMERICA BAND BOOK — price each book ...... 40 


SS SEES SES CEE ET ES $1.00 
FIRST GRADE BAND BOOK — _—- a 40 
Piano Conductor .............. ES ee 


Specimen copies of the above band books sent free upon request. 
Mail orders solicited. Send for Volkwein Catalog. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
PITTSBURGH 22 PENNSYLVANIA 











MUSIC CAMPS AND SUMMER MUSIC COURSES 


A list of summer music study courses at various colleges and universities, as well as music camps, 
has been prepared from information received at the MENC headquarters office. This mimeo- 
graphed list may be obtained from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, by sending ten cents in coin or stamps for handling and postage. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Summer High School Music Institute 


Two Terms: June 18 to July 20 — July 21 to August 22 


BAND .. . . « « under the direction of Lowell Little 
CHORUS « « « « under the direction of Roger Dexter Fee 
ORCHESTRA .. . under the direction of Raoul Tayon 
WORKSHOP .. . under the direction of Dr. Frank Simon (July 23-28) 
For further information write to: 
Director of the Summer Quarter 
University of Denver Denver 10, Colorado 
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The Cover Picture 





LOBBY SING is the title of the picture 
printed on the cover of this issue. The scene 
shows the section of the lobby of the Okla- 
homa Biltmore and the segment of the 195! 
Southwestern convention group visible from 
the camera man’s point of vantage. If you 
look close you will see the Biltmore room 
clerk and an assistant manager back of the 
desk at the rear — but singing! 
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for wind instruments 


BACH, J. S.—BACH FOR THE CLARINET ; 
clarinet trio or quartet trs. by Eric Simon (no accompaniments) complete set.................+ 1.25 


BARROWS, JOHN R. — MARCH FOR WOODWIND QUINTET 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon....2.00 


BERNSTEIN, LEONARD—FANFARE FOR BIMA 
for trumpet, horn, trombone and tuba.... .60 


BROWN, THOMAS P.— PIECE FOR FOUR CLARINETS 
gay little movement in sonata form . . . complete score and set of parts....1.50.. score.... .60....parts .30 


DELIBES, LEO—PIZZICATO POLKA 
arr, by Frank H. Groff for four flutes... .60 


JUILLIARD SERIES OF MUSIC FOR WIND ENSEMBLE 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. Arr. and edited by G. Barrere. 
Two bks. ea. full score 1.50........... parts, complete 2.50 


SIX EASY EXCERPTS FOR FOUR CLARINETS 
adapted by Robert Willaman from string quintets by Schubert, 


Haydn, Schumann, Mozart, Brahms and Grieg.................. 2.50 


for string instruments 


BARBER, SAMUEL — ADAGIO FOR STRINGS, OP. 11 


score and parts 2.00. . . extra parts... .20 
Scored from the original version for viols by A. Dolmetsch. Version for modern string instruments by P. A. Grainger. 


GARDNER, S.— COUNTRY MOODS 


score and set of parts inc. piano 4.00... score 2.00... piano .60.. . parts ea..... .40 
GORDON, P.— FIDDLING FOR FUN 
complete score and set of parts 2.75 .. . score 1.50... parts ea..... .40 


JENKINS, JOHN — FIVE PART FANTASY NO. 1 
score and parts 2.50. . . extra parts... .25 


Scored from the original version for viols by A. Dolmetsch. Version for modern string instruments by P. A. Grainger. 
KREUTZ, ARTHUR — MOSQUITO SERENADE 


—— 24 minute —- Score and parts complete 3.50 . . . score 2.00............ parts ea..... .40 
LAWES, WIL IAM — SIX PART ANTASY AND AIR NO. 1 
score and parts 3.50 . . . extra parts... .30 


Scored from the original version for viols by A. Dolmetsch. Version for modern string instruments by P. A. Grainger. 


for string and wind ensemble 


BACH, J. S.— MUSICAL OFFERING 
authentic text and version for practical performance prepared by H. T. David. 
For string and wind ensembles with keyboard instrument. Score 3.00 .. . 
Parts—flute, oboe, English horn, bassoon, violin II, viola .50 ea. . . . violin I, ‘cello .75 ea. 


New York 17 ¢ 3 East 43rd Street Cleveland 14 « 43 The Arcade GSC IRMA 
Brooklyn 17 « 275 Livingston Street Los Angeles 14 * 700 West 7th Street 
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SIEGMEISTER-WHEELER: ’WAY UP ON OLD SMOKY 


39 spirited and colorful songs arranged to fit the actual voice ranges of 
teen-age girls. This fine collection of pioneer songs, folk ballads, work 
songs, play songs, college songs, and barbershop harmonies reflects the 
spirit of American music. And girls thoroughly enjoy singing such songs 
as “The Blue Tail Fly”, ‘While Strolling in the Park,’ “Molly Malone,” and 
“I've been Working on the Railroad.” Add interest to your music classes 
and to the girls’ chorus with this appealing new book, planned by two 
well-known specialists in folk music. 


SIEGMEISTER-WHEELER: SINGING DOWN THE ROAD 


A well-chosen collection of 44 songs that boys sing at home and on the 
way to school, songs that Americans have loved for generations. The 
songs, distinctly native in character, include songs of play and work, of 
sentiment and humor, spirituals, and ballads. All arrangements have been 
planned both to fit boys’ changing voices and to include the greatest variety 
of tone. Singing Down the Road helps junior-high-school boys enjoy sing- 
ing, keeps their interest in music alive. 


ON WINGS OF SONG 

By Hood-Gildersleeve-Leavitt. In this widely used music book for rural 
schools is sufficient material for a three-year program. The content in- 
cludes festival songs, a music reading course, part songs, piano accompani- 
ments, chording, descants, game and action songs, the use of melody and 
percussion instruments. The unusually attractive colored illustrations and 
appealing songs enrich the music curriculum. Three albums of four records 
each and a helpful Teachers’ Manual available. 


GINN AND COMPANY  scstox™ 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Pledge and Obligation 


ost readers of the JouRNAL are fully aware of 
Mi the exceptional significance of the Midcentury 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, held in Washington, D. C., December 3-7, 
1950. Since 1909 these conferences have convened 
at ten-year intervals upon the cail of the President 
of the United States. The recent meeting was the 
largest and, in view of the present world situation, 
also the most vital in the series. Between five and 
six thousand persons were involved, among them 
professional educators and lay people representing 
all fields of service to children. These delegates 
came from every state and territory of the United 
States and from a number of foreign countries. The 
intensive and extensive program of the conference 
and its numerous work groups was preceded by 
many months of preparation. The results, already 
manifested, should be far-reaching. 

President Truman stated to the conference that 
the nation faces “ the greatest challenge in our his- 
tory. We cannot insulate our children from the 
uncertainties of the world in which we live or from 
the impact of the problems which confront us all. 
What we can and must do is to equip them to meet 
these problems, to do their part in the total effort, 
and to build up those inner resources of character 
which are the main strength of the American people.” 

It is not the intention of this editorial to comment 
at length upon the 1950 White House Conference, 
for to do so would be to duplicate what has already 
been made available through the press, radio, and 
in printed material variously distributed. 

It does seem fitting, however, to reproduce the 
full text of the “Pledge to Children,” which epito- 
mizes the results of the thinking and actions of the 
conference. (See next page.) 


The Role of the Arts 


A supporting statement of particular concern to 
JOURNAL readers was that which was presented by 
Work Group No. 21, which had as its assignment 
“The Significance of Aesthetic Experience and Ar- 
tistic Expression for Healthy Personality Develop- 
ment.” Following is the complete text of the state- 
ment prepared by Work Group No. 21, in which it 
should be noted that representatives of the Music 
Educators National Conference participated: 

(1) The participation in the arts by children and youth, 
through both creation and appreciation, is an essential force 
in devéloping those mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
basic to individual happiness, healthy personality, and re- 
sponsible citizenship. 
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(2) The individual gains personal strength, integrity and 
freedom by discovering himself through art experiences; and, 
learning how to express his own deep and unique needs and 
aspirations, he learns also how to communicate with his 
fellows. Thus individual growth leads to good human re- 
lationships and democratic values. 

(3) The arts contain inherent disciplines which contribute 
directly both to the self-reliance of the individual and to his 
social understanding and competence. 

(4) Furthermore, the arts are avenues by which the high- 
est meaning of a whole society or culture can be felt, under- 
stood, and transmitted from one generation to the children 
and youth of the next. 

(5) The arts supply the chief means by which the individ- 
ual can identify and publish himself in the world. 


(6) Therefore, because the arts are a social heritage and 
because they are inherent as well in the internal life of the 
growing child and youth, they should be encouraged in home 
and school, and in every other part of organized living. 

(7) Teachers, parents, community leaders, and all others 
whose acts and decisions influence the growth of our chil- 
dren and youth, should learn how better to use their chances 
to enhance individual freedom and social understanding 
through giving wider opportunity for healthy personality 
development through the arts. 


Recommendations 


Supplementing and enlarging on the foregoing 
the following paragraphs are worthy of review. 
The recommendations are from the first of a two- 
part series of resolutions adopted at the plenary 
sessions of the White House Conference on Decem- 
ber 7, 1950: 

That research on child development and adjust- 
ment be expanded and such research include longi- 
tudinal studies in relations and factors that affect 
behavior and adjustment. In this way, there will 
be provided a continuing understanding of infants, 
children, and youth and a sound basis for practices. 
We further recommend support by public and private 
agencies in extending research pertaining to healthy 
personality with attention to synthesis, interpreta- 
tion and -dissemination. 

That greater emphasis be placed by the various 
professions on utilizing methods and seeking new 
means of bringing the parents into participation in 
thinking and planning with and for their children. 

That education for parenthood be made available 
to all through educational, health, recreation, reli- 
gious, and welfare agencies maintaining professional 
standards and by properly qualified individuals. 

That specialists and agencies take every opportu- 
nity to foster and increase parents’ feelings of 
satisfaction and self-confidence; that material con- 
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To you, our children, who hold within you our 
most cherished hopes, we, the members of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth,* relying on your full response, 
make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust 
in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you, to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to understand 
the rights of others, so that you may expe- 
rience cooperative living. 

We will help you develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the op- 
portunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your 
pride in workmanship, so that you may have 
the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, 
to your social experience, and to your hap- 
piness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example 
the value of integrity and the importance of 
moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the 
truth. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy 
the arts and to use them for deepening your 
understanding of life. 


*Sixth Conference on Children and Youth, called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washington, D. C., December 3-7, 1950. 





PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, so 
that you may have the material basis for a 
full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding edu- 
cational opportunities, so that you may de- 
velop your talents and contribute to a better 
world. ' 

We will protect you against exploitation 
and undue hazards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve 
family life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new 
knowledge in order to guide you more ef- 
fectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, 
establishing a family life of your own and 
accepting larger social responsibilities, we 
will work with you to improve conditions 
for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be 
fully met in a world at war, we ask you to join 
us in a firm dedication to the building of a world 
society based on freedom, justice, and mutual 
respect. 


So may you grow in joy, in faith in God and 
in man, and in those qualities of vision and of the 
spirit that will sustain us all and give us new 
hope for the future. 











cerning the growth and development of children be 
made as reassuring and nontechnical as possible, 
and not hold up false standards of perfection. 

That participation in planning in the community 
begins in the schools and in other institutions, in 
order that children, youth, and adults learn the 
importance of voluntary participation and responsi- 
bility for community leadership. 

That nursery schools and kindergartens, as a 
desirable supplement to home life, be included as a 
part of public educational opportunity for children 
provided they meet high professional standards. 

That children be provided with opportunities that 
are wide in range and challenging in nature, em- 
phasizing exploration, participation, and social ex- 
perience in an environment that is rich and stimu- 
lating; and that expectations of achievement should 
be in harmony with each child’s ability and growth. 
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That all professions dealing with children have, 
as an integral part of their preparation, a core of 
common experiences on fundamental concepts of 
human behavior, including the need to consider the 
total person; and the interrelationship of physical, men- 
tal, social, religious, and cultural forces. 

That professional workers should be trained in 
such a way that they will have an understanding of 
and respect for other professional skills and con- 
tributors in order that they may work together to 
further community growth. 

That ways and means be found for the formal and 
informal inservice education of professional people 
and that promising practices be widely disseminated. 

That more energetic efforts be made by both public 
and private organizations for support of selective 


recruitment and training of professional workers 


and for an extensive program of scholarships. 
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An Administrator Talks 
About Music 


MARK C. SCHINNERER 


school superintendents often make two important 
errors when they talk to music people: by telling 
them (1) that they, the music people, are wonderful, 
and that they make the most important contributions to 
the total program of education of any group; (2) that 
they, the superintendents, know nothing about music. 

I do not intend to make those errors. I know a little 
about technical music but much less than my parents 
hoped I might. I do know enough about music to know 
whether I like or cannot abide a song or an instrumental 
piece. 

You people make important contributions to the total 
program but you have never made the most important 
contributions except in individual cases—applying to 
teachers and to individual pupils. Whether or not you 
ever make the most important contributions remains a 
question, one which you or your followers have the op- 
portunity to decide. 

Like most groups of teachers attached to a specific 
field, you have never made as much of a contribution 
to the total program as you might. I hasten to add that 
this might be said of any group—the math teachers, 
those who teach English, science, social studies, home 
economics, art, or others. In common with most people 
—and this should not shock most of you—you never 
have done as well as you know, and probably never will. 
Perhaps, because you are people who deal with the arts, 
and you may be dealing with the arts because you are 
the kind of special human mold that you are, you are 
rather sensitive souls. I refrain from the use of the 
term temperamental, although some of my colleagues 
might say that the percentage of temperamental teachers 
among your group is a bit higher than the average. Ac- 
tually, what they may mean is that you have taken, by 
the nature of your work and the necessary preparation 
for it, so much music that you may have neglected some 
of the other fields of learning and are a bit out of aca- 
demic balance as a result. The ones of you whom I 
know best are not out of balance and are not tempera- 
mental, in the sense that the term means moody or ir- 
ritable. You are sensitive. We need more sensitive 
people in this world. 

So, to summarize my efforts not to fall into one of the 
errors concerning which I have been warned, it is my 
opinion that you are not supermen or superwomen, but 
good solid members of my profession, a profession of 
which I am very proud and of which you should always 
be proud. 

{ was not assigned a specific subject for this talk, 
but it was assumed that what I should say would be at 


A WELL-KNOWN music educator has told me that 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Schools expresses some discern- 
ing opinions about music and music teachers 
in his characteristically forthright fashion. The 
article is taken from the manuscript of an ad- 
dress given at the convention of Ohio Music 
Education Association, Akron, January 25-27, 
1951. 


least remotely associated with the program of music 
education. To get ideas, I went to our people at school 
headquarters in Cleveland and asked them to list some 
questions which I might answer. For the questions, 
I am indebted to Helen M. Hannen, Dixie Holden, 
Esther M. Keller, Edna A. Whitsey, Lillian Baldwin, 
Ernest Manring, and Russell Morgan. I shall not 
attempt to answer all their questions, nor any one ques- 
tion fully. I will just peck at some of them. While 
these people are responsible for the questions, I, alone, 
am responsible for the answers. 

(1) What part does the music program play in the educa- 


tional program as a whole? Is there really a place in the 
school curriculum for the fine arts—music, art, etc.? 


The fine arts, including music, certainly have a place 
in the school curriculum. A person is not educated who 
does not know something about the arts. I have heard 
it said that music is an international language. I do not 
know enough about music to know about that. I do 
know that I do not need to be a Russian to enjoy Rus- 
sian music, nor a German to enjoy Wagner, nor a Jew 
to thrill to Eli, Eli, nor a member of any particular 
group to like or dislike a selection composed by or 
adopted by that group. In that sense, music reduces 
the differences between peoples. In that sense, also, 
it is an indispensable part of the school curriculum. 

As a part of the total program, music should play 
a part in the discovery of unusual talent and the stimu- 
lation of the individual to the development of that talent, 
within reason. Its most important function in the school 
program, however, is the development of consumers of 
music. I will say more about this later. 


(2) In view of the social services demanded of music de- 
partments, should protection be ‘offered to enable teachers of 
the subject to develop the aesthetic, artistic, emotional and 
spiritual values in the art? What are the limits of respon- 
sibility of the school to demands made by groups outside 
the school for music services? What criteria are available 
for evaluating such demands? 


While these questions have not so implied, I do want 
to say that I do not think that it is a question of either 
doing one thing or the other. If some limits are placed 
upon the response to demands made by outside groups 
for choir singing and band playing by school groups, 
the questions seem to imply that it is, therefore, possible 
to make headway with these aesthetic, artistic, emotional 
and spiritual values of music. The limit of responsi- 
bility to outside groups is largely what is best for the 
youngsters. I hope that we have, although I am not cer- 
tain that we do have, the wisdom to set the limit. How 
often a band should march in a parade and the state of 
the weather which will cancel such marching are tough 
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questions or easy questions, according to your point of 
view. The public regard for the school which the ac- 
ceptable appearance of the band may influence, is one 
item for consideration. If the public does not think 
well of the school, you may not have a band; indeed, 
you may not even have a school worthy of the name. 
What you want is balance and there is no set formula 
for achieving balance. Of course, teachers must have 
enough protection from public appearances to have time 
to achieve all these aesthetic ends, in addition to develop- 
ing a good repertoire. 

In some places, I am sure, there ought to be a little 
protection of the music department from the zealousness 
of the school itself. Or maybe I should say the down- 
town coaches. I fear that in some places there has 
been as much overemphasis on the precision high school 
tand as there has been on the high school football team. 
It makes a great show, but I wonder when the kids get 
time to carry on their other studies. And, I wonder 
if the public does not get the impression that we think 
a good show is more important than the three R’s. 

In all this discussion of protecting the music depart- 
ment in its development of the aesthetic, artistic, emo- 
tional, and spiritual values of music, I shed fewer tears 
for the youngsters who are in the a cappella choir, or 
the orchestra, or the glee club, or what have you, than I 
do for the rank and file of youngsters who are getting 
very little help in the development of their aesthetic 
senses. There is not enough time left over for them. 
More of that later. 


(3) Which comes first in the opinion of the administrator 
—showmanship or musicianship? 


That, in a sense, is a corollary of the last question. 
I think that musicianship comes first, but I speak only 
for myself. I reason that out about like this. I do not 
think you can put on a good show without good music. 
If I must choose between a good show and good music, 
however, I will choose the music. Nothing falls flatter 
than a beautifully-garbed a cappella choir that can not 
sing. Given good music, however, and good showman- 
ship better music is made possible. I will not diagram 
that beyond saying that a dramatic production of good 
music stimulates the producers to better effort, the con- 
sumers to greater appreciation, and the supporters to 


more adequate support. 

(4) What is your feeling toward the My ae ag of spe- 
cialized music teachers in the elementary grades in connec- 
tion with the present emphasis on the child-centered pro- 

am? 

If I had my “’druthers”, I would want a teacher 


with such complete capabilities that she could teach all 
the things a child should learn. That is an effective way 
to focus the teaching processes on the needs of the in- 
dividual youngster, for it would be presumed that the 
one teacher would know all about the needs and capa- 
bilities of the youngster and have all the resources at 
hand for meeting those needs. You will recall the old 
statement about a university being a student on one end 
of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other end—I am 
never sure whether that should be Mark Hopkins or 
Johns. That is what I would prefer. But I doubt if I 
can have what I prefer. Many, too many, teachers do 
not have sufficiently rounded and complete training and 
background to handle all the subject matter. Most 
often, the shortages are in art, music, perhaps handi- 
crafts, and a few others—those fields which require a 
great deal of specialized training and skills. In such 
cases, it is necessary to have specialists step in and fill 
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the gap. But about those specialists, those teachers of 
instrumental music, for instance, I want them to be 
more than fiddlers or trumpet players. I want them 
to know more and more about child psychology, and 
reading methods, and child growth and development, 
and the place of music in the complete program of the 
school. Most of them do—at least most of the ones I 
know about do—but I must toss in the idea that if they 
are not well-rounded people who know a lot about the 
complete program, then I will take fewer teachers of 
music in favor of more teachers of boys and girls. 

I have a number of other questions, such as, “What 
are the advantages and/or disadvantages of music con- 
tests?” and, “To what extent should the music program 
be regulated, hampered or changed by agencies outside 
the immediate school system, for example, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools ?”, but, in view of certain significant develop- 
ments reported in this Journal, I think I will pass to 
one final question. 

(5) Do you think that the music program still places too 
much emphasis on singing and playing to the exclusion of 
other musical experiences for the child who will never be 
a performer but is a potential music lover? 

Yes, I think so. I do not think that there is any 
doubt about it, that we do just that, but I do not blame 
the teachers of music for that. The administrators and 
the public are to blame. The teachers of music do what 
we apparently want them to do—that is, produce super- 
duper choirs, hot-shot precision bands and colossal mu- 
sical extravaganzas. As long as we hold these first and 
lead the public to expect them, we will be likely to neg- 
lect the run-of-mill youngsters who are merely going to 
be the consumers of music, without which the profes- 
sionals would starve to death. And the only way the 
consumer’s taste and preferences can be upgraded is 
through education. And, in my opinion, that will con- 
sist less of trying to play an instrument or sing a com- 
plicated song than it will consist of being helped to listen 
intelligently to instrumental and vocal music. Music 
teachers should spend more time being disc jockeys and 
less time wielding the baton. I spent years butchering 
good music on a Chickering 88. I wish I had spent 
more of that time in guided listening to good music. 
Perhaps opera would not be so boring and so many 
symphonies would not seem too long.. I know that 
some of you will say that the way to appreciation is 
through performance. Perhaps you are right. You 
should know, since you are the experts. For my part, 
I believe that is true only to a limited extent, and that 
you might well do a bit less of that and a bit more of 
teaching music appreciation through guided listening. 

I am pleased to say that we began mending our ways 
in Cleveland a long time ago and have been moving 
forward ever since. Perhaps I should not say “we,” 
since I had nothing to do with it. But I am proud to 
be associated with music directors and teachers who put 
music appreciation fer the non-performers high in the 
category of objectives. For the talented and able in 
music, we have an obligation to help them and teach 
them and guide them to production of music and a voca- 
tion. To the great body of students, however, we have 
an equal obligation for the training of music lovers or 
music appreciators or reasonable facsimilies thereof. If 
it takes more teachers of music, let us get them. We 
can not afford to have huge voids or blind spots in the 
total educational attainments of our students. 
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URING the next ten years we shall see in our 
United States an unprecedented expansion and 
development of our school building program, 
provided we do not experience an international or 
economic disaster. This school building program ex- 
pansion will take place in three ways: 
(1) The provision of additional school buildings by new 
construction of complete school plants. 
(2) The expansion of existing facilities by the construction 
of additional rooms, wings, and similar additions. 
(3) The adjustment of old buildings to the needs of the 
modern curriculum by remodeling procedures. 


Wherever school building occurs, the music program 
is in a position to benefit by an improvement or ex- 
pansion of its housing facilities. 

The statement made by the Music Education Research 
Council in 1933 holds true in 1950: 

“The need for a study of the physical conditions necessary 
for the unhampered conduct of music classes of various types 
is readily apparent to anyone visiting music classes any- 
where.” 

Today, with school building and remodeling taking 
place or being planned in communities throughout the 
nation, it is imperative that we music educators make 
known our needs to the school board members, school 
architects, and others who are responsible for the plan- 
ning and construction of our school facilities. 

Also, we must impress upon the layman—the tax- 
payer—that adequate physical accommodations are an 
integral part of the (music) teaching situation; a situ- 
ation that consists of interested students, trained” and 
experienced teachers, and the necessary and proper 
physical facilities. Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon, in 
their text for school administrators state that: 

“The possibilities for success of a program do not depend 
entirely on the efficiency of the faculty. The building itself 
must furnish facilities for study-and for physical and social 
development.” 

3ecoming more specific, a few pages later they say, 

“A well-equipped music room is essential to the modern 
secondary school. This room should be soundproof, or lo- 
cated in a part of the building where singing or playing of 
instruments will not disturb classes.’” 


Provide Proper Information 


The officials who have to do with school planning 
are not always properly informed as to the specific 
needs and problems of music rooms—the peculiar prob- 


1Music Rooms and Equipment, MENC Research Council Bulletin No. 17. 
(Chicago, 1933). p. 33. 

2J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon, Op en of 
the Modern Secondary School (New York: Macmillan, 1946), 107. 

SIbid., p. 143. 
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ool Music 


A SURVEY of music rooms and music build- 
ings in Florida was conducted in April 1950 by 
Harry McComb, director of music at Fort 
Lauderdale, and past-president of the Florida 
Bandmasters Association. This article tells 
about some of the findings, and also gives perti- 
nent suggestions on the general subject of 
planning physical facilities adequate to meet 
present and future needs of the school music 
program. Mr. Wright, Southern Division Chair- 
man of The MENC Committee on Music 
Rooms and Equipment, and recently elected 
president of the Florida MEA, is director of 
music at Miami Senior High School. 


lems of lighting, seating, storage, ventilation, and acous- 
tics that are inherent in a school music set-up. 

Every music educator can do much to inform the 
school planners in his community as to the needs of 
the music program by seeing that they have copies of 
the recently revised and enlarged edition of the 
MENC. Music Education Research Council Bulletin 
No. 17, published in 1949, which includes a treatise 
based on a study of music rooms by Clarence J. Best. 
It is significant that many hundreds of copies of this 
book have been purchased by administrators, architects 
and suppliers in the United States and other countries. 

Architects and school planners who do not have the 
latest information on music rooms and buildings avail- 
able will tend to fall back upon traditional and often 
unsatisfactory music-room facilities; or, worse yet, 
provide none at all with the answer, “Let them rehearse 
in the auditorium.” This results in much inconvenience 
to both the music department and to the students and 
teachers in the classes bordering the auditorium area. 


Survey in Florida 


Florida now ranks among the top five states showing 
the greatest percentage of population increase during 
the last ten years, according to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the 1950 census of ‘the United States. Popu- 
lation growth is invariably coupled with an expansion 
of school building activity. Foreseeing such an expan- 
sion for Florida, and the corresponding need for in- 
formation relative to the provision for adequate school 
music facilities, Harry McComb, director of music at 
Fort Lauderdale High School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
and president of the Florida Bandmasters Association 
at the time (April 1950), conducted a survey of existing 
and proposed music rooms in Florida‘. 

McComb’s survey brought to light a number of perti- 
nent facts. To begin with, it was found that school 
planners and officials in Florida do recognize the 
importance and necessity of providing adequate and 
properly designed music facilities, and that they are 
anxious to obtain and willing to use authoritative ad- 
vice from those properly qualified to provide it. In- 
vestigations of inadequate music factlities in a very 
few schools revealed that such results were due to 
one of two causes: 





‘Copies of the results of this survey may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
by writing to Harry McComb at the Fort Lauderdale High School, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 
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CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
HIGH SCHOOL 
MUSIC BUILDING 


Showing interior of the band 
and orchestra rehearsal room, 
and (below) exterior, with the 
sliding doors pushed back to 
give the effect of an outdoor 
stage or shell. The chorus 
room, offices, library and 
practice rooms are located in 
other parts of the building. 
This is one of many fine mu- 
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(1) The school planners were not informed as to the 
needs of the music program. Either (a) they did not seek 
this information, or (b) they were not offered the informa- 
tion. 

(2) If planners had been informed, improper use was made 
of the information provided. 


The Florida survey also showed a readiness on the 
part of many school officials to provide for music 
programs by remodeling portions of existing buildings, 
or by the construction of an additional building for use 
by music groups where space on existing school grounds 
permitted. 

A new building is preferred to a remodeling opera- 
tion because new construction is often less expensive 
than remodeling. In addition, much more freedom of 
floor plan is allowed when designing a new building 
than is possible when remodeling existing space. How- 
ever, remodeling is sometimes necessary due to the 
lack of building space on the school grounds. Often 
when new cafeteria or gymnasium facilities are being 
provided for the entire student body, a remodeling of 
the old cafeteria or gym will provide satisfactory re- 
hearsal facilities for the music department. 


Results of Survey 


The Florida survey showed that eighty-one out of 103 
schools answering the survey questionnaire had music- 
room facilities. Many of these schools replied that 
they were planning to improve their existing music 
rooms or build new facilities. Recent music-room 
building activity in Florida includes the following: 

Remodeling, to provide better or additional music 
rooms : 


University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Miami Senior High School, Miami. 

Winter Haven High .School, Winter Haven (proposed). 
Miami Jackson High School, Miami. 

Southside Junior High School, St. Petersburg. 


Additional Music-Room Construction, completed : 


Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Miami Edison High School, Miami. 
De Land High School, De Land. 
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by the Florida survey report. 





Bay County High School, Panama City. 
Lake Wales High School, Lake Wales. 
Haines City High School, Haines City. 
Branford High School, Branford. 

Miami Beach High School, Miami Beach. 
Fernandina High School, Fernandina. 
Ketterlinus High School, St. Augustine. 
Malone High School, Malone. 

Quincy High School, Quincy. 


Additional Music-Room Construction, proposed: 
Cherokee Junior High School, Orlando 
Booker T. Washington High School, Miami 
Winter Park High School, Winter Park. 
Marianna High School, Marianna. 
Lakeview High School, Lakeview. 
Manattee High School, Bradenton. 
Palatka High School, Palatka. 

Orlando Senior High School, Orlando. 
Bonifay High School, Bonifay. 

Opopka High School, Opopka. 

Hardee High School, Wauchula. 

Belle Glade High School, Belle Glade. 
Vero Beach High School, Vero Beach. 


New School Plants Complete with Music Rooms: 


Coral Gables High School, Miami. 

Fort Lauderdale High School, Fort 
posed). 

Memorial Junior High School, Orlando (proposed). 

Nautilus Junior High School, Miami. 

South Broward High School, Hollywood. 

Horace Mann Junior High School, Miami. 

Milton’ High School, Milton (proposed). 


According to the Florida survey, the metropolitan 
Miami area is doing an outstanding piece of work in 
providing music-room facilities, particularly at the junior 
and senior high school levels. To do this, the Dade 
County School Board (Miami), has had to use each 
of the three methods outlined above to provide these 
facilities, i.e., remodeling, music-room additions, music 
rooms included in new school construction. 


New Buildings, Remodeling, Additions 


The new Coral Gables High School, completed in 
August 1950, includes a $60,000.00 separate music 
building which houses the band, orchestra, and vocal 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-NINE 
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Contemporary Music 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY-MARCH ISSUE 


HYTHM as we interpret it, did not exist in serious 
R music until the end of the 16th century. The 

rhythm of medieval vocal music was free and fluid. 
Only the development of instrumental music after the 
Renaissance produced fixed rigid patterns. In a sense, 
the new music has turned back to the rhythmic freedom 
of the earlier vocal music, though greatly enriched and 
fertilized by the intervening centuries of regular instru- 
mental rhythms—particularly those of the dance and 
metrical poetry. All of this has happened during the 
past three hundred years. 

The time elements of the new music differ in two 
respects from those of the older music. First, the 
fundamental beat or pulse is not always regular, and, 
second, complicated rhythmic patterns often occur si- 
multaneously. These two factors tend to confuse the 
listener and many repetitions may be required before 
clarity of perception is achieved. This is not to deny 
that much new music is highly rhythmic, especially since 
the vogue of the ballet, but, nevertheless, even the ac- 
cepted ballets of Stravinsky, such as Petroushka, contain 
complicated rhythmic patterns that only repetition has 
made.clear. On the whole, however, rhythm, being the 
basic factor in music, offers less difficulties to the audi- 
tor than do either melody or harmony, since our response 
to it is probably more intuitive. 

And, finally, we come to the question of continuity 
(or relationship) in the new music—and once more his- 
tory suggests the answer, for composers of all periods 
have been accused of lack of continuity, eccentricity, and 
obscurity of design. The Finale of Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony lacks continuity at the first hearing unless the 
auditor senses its underlying variation form. But today, 
through familiarity, the design has become clear whether 
the technical name of its form is known or not. The 
same is true of Strauss’ Til] Eulenspeigel, which is 
actually quite a disjointed composition. In other words, 
the form, as well as the harmony and melody, must be 
rationalized by the auditor either consciously or in- 
tuitively. The new music is logical and closely knit 
in structure, and it is for us to recognize its logic through 
repetition and study. The obvious is seldom interesting 
either in life or in music. 

We have seen, then, that two of the major causes for 
the lack of appreciation and understanding of the new 
music are unfamiliarity with it and our difficulty in 
rationalizing its new technical devices. As suggested 
above, these obstacles can be overcome by intelligence 
and perseverance. Haydn said, “the educated ear is the 
sole authority on all these questions,” referring to the 
rules of composition. He continues, “Such trifling is 
absurd ; I wish instead that someone would try to com- 
pose a really new minuet.” Two points are of interest 





This is the second and concluding installment of a paper originally 
prepared for the 1950 convention of the MENC under the title “Judg- 
ment Values for Contemporary Music.” Mr. Murphy is professor of 
music education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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here. First, that it is the educated ear (not the ignorant 
but opinionated one) that is the sole judge of music ; and, 
second, that then as now the composer longed for “really 
new” music. Haydn today is regarded as a conservative, 
but in passing it is interesting to note that a history of 
music written during his lifetime classified him as a 
romanticist, which meant a radical in those days. 


Lack of Perspective Causes Antagonism 


The third general cause for antagonism to the new 
music of today, or any age—that is lack of perspective— 
is impossible to remedy for purely physical reasons. 
We are the victims of time and make our bets, as 
Beethoven’s critics did, without living long enough to 
see what numbers turn up on the dice of evaluation. 
Only future generations have this privilege. When the 
elder Bach died, his style was already outmoded, and his 
own sons regarded their father as slightly passé. Great 
composers, who presumably are best qualified to judge, 
have made serious errors in evaluating the work of their 
contemporaries. Mozart in his letters praises highly 
composers of his day whose names cannot be found 
today even in reference works. Weber, on hearing 
Beethoven conduct the first performance of his Seventh 
Symphony, solemnly stated that Beethoven was ready 
for the madhouse. -Berlioz confessed that he did not 
understand a single note of the Prelude to Tristan. 
These instances of erroneous contemporary judgments 
by experts could be multiplied many times. True, 
there were always a few discerning souls who wel- 
comed the new music of their day; but, nevertheless, 
the conclusion is inescapable that much of contemporary 
judgment in any period is fallible, and that a true ap- 
praisal of contemporary works in terms of ultimate 
value is impossible. Time is essential for such a judg- 
ment, and time is precisely what we do not possess in 
sufficient measure. 

We are sometimes dazzled and more often confused 
by style—that elusive element which often conceals true 
content. 

Without venturing into the bog of aesthetics by a 
discussion of the relation of style and content, if in- 
deed they are separate, it is possible to say that in litera- 
ture, for example, the brilliant style of Oscar Wilde 
blinds us to the poverty of his content, while Carlyle or 
Browning survive in spite of their stylistic deficiencies. 
The same conditions operate in music: the brillance of 
a Liszt may overshadow temporarily the greatness of a 
Moussorgsky. In the criticism quoted regarding Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture, the writer continues by ad- 
vising Beethoven to emulate the beauty and clarity of 
Romberg’s writing—whoever he was! . Perhaps it may 
be said that time is required for the separation of style 
and content as time is necessary for muddy water to be- 
come clear. Contemporary evaluation is always clouded 
by the mud of the present. Only time can clarify it. 
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How to Establish Criteria 


If this be true, how can any valid criteria be established 
for the judgment of contemporary music? The answer 
is dictated by necessity : we must make some evaluations, 
however tentative. As teachers of music we cannot 
evade this responsibility ; indifference is as deplorable as 
dogmatism. How, then, can we attempt this task? 

To do so we must return to the three general ob- 
stacles to appreciation discussed before, and try to devise 
means of overcoming them. In the first place, let us 
frankly admit that there is no more reason that we 
should enjoy all mew music than that we should enjoy 
all old music. Each has his favorite composer and 
compositions—but few like all compositions of any one 
composer, even of Bach, Beethoven, or Mozart. The 
same selectivity holds for the new music, some of which 
will have an immediate appeal, and some will remain 
uncongenial to us regardless of repeated hearings and 
an intellectual understanding of it. The auditor is under 
no obligation to like everything, either old or new. 

With this proviso in mind, how can we overcome our 
aversion to the new use of dissonance, melody, rhythm 
and form in the new music heard today? The solutions 
were suggested in our analysis of these obstacles. Disso- 
nance must be heard as tension which seeks relief, not as 
a disagreeable “klang.” It is one of the most expres- 
sive elements in music when properly understood. 
Sounds, like words, are meaningless alone, and so in 
our effort to accept dissonance we must hear it in rela- 
tion to its context. To paraphrase a familiar axiom, 
“nothing is beautiful or ugly but hearing makes it so.” 
Dissonance is a neutral force that may be used for 
either good (beauty) or evil (ugliness). Consonance 
is probably the natural center of gravity for music, 
but this is not a consonant age and we must expect to 
find a large proportion of dissonance in the new music. 
The ultimate test is its expressivity—that is, its power 
to convey mood or emotion to the auditor. 

The same reasoning applies to the melodic element in 
the new music. It does not lack melody, but its melody 
sings a new song. This new song is heard with difficulty 
and learned slowly in many cases, but it is there for 
those who have ears to hear and minds to grasp its 
cadences. True, not all music is equally melodic in the 
accepted sense of the term, but who would dare say that 
a Schubert song is more melodic, in the true sense, than 
a Bach fugue? And so it is with the melodic element 
in the new music. Ultimately it is a question of defini- 
tion and of personal taste. 

As suggested above, the rhythmic problems of the 
new music are probably less formidable than those of 
either melody or harmony because of our instinctive 
reaction to rhythm. The rhythmic irregularities may 
be likened to the surface roughness of the ocean which 
does not affect the steady roll of the breakers. Today 

all music, however complicated, has a basic underlying 
pulse which can be felt and heard irrespective of tran- 
sient irregularities. Listen for this ground swell of 
rhythm, ignoring the apparent surface distortions until 
they can be related to total effect. Music is organized 
motion in sound, and it is for us as auditors to grasp 
its fundamental movements as we do those of a dancer. 

But perhaps our greatest obstacle is the apparent lack 
of continuity of much new music. Harmony, melody 
and rhythm all contribute to this impression and its only 
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cure is the development of a feeling for the whole rather 
than for these diverse elements. One must learn to 
grasp the total effect rather than disturbing details. 
Recognition of repetitive elements aids in hearing this 
totality. Ignore details and stress the dominant design, 
not the threads from which it is woven. Granted that 
this indifference to detail is difficult to achieve, never- 
theless, the underlying unity exists in all well-made com- 
positions, and the auditor must be aware of it if he is 
to grasp their significance and recognize their beauty. 

From this discussion certain general conclusions can 
be drawn and tentative criteria established. Contem- 
porary music means the music of today that seeks new 
modes of expression consonant with contemporary life. 
It is a natural growth from the music which preceded 
it, and is new only in the sense that it stresses certain 
elements which have always been present. All of us 
can enjoy and understand some of it, and some of us 
can enjoy and understand all of it, but in both cases, 
appreciation is promoted by familiarity with it and 
recognition of its techniques and goals. 

As for criteria, our new music is to be judged primari- 
ly on its power of communication, on its sincerity, and 
on its technical competence. Contemporary judgment 
is fallible, and ultimately all we can say is that we like 
or dislike new music—that it is expressive or meaning- 
less to us. Posterity alone can evaluate it authoritatively, 
and even its judgments are influenced by the prevalent 
taste of the period. Every century devalues the preced- 
ing one and exalts the virtues of the second one before 
it. Today the romanticism of the 19th century is derided 
and the classicism of the 18th century lauded. May not 
the 21st century praise the 19th and regard our work 
lightly? Prevalent fashion and permanent value should 
not be confused. There is no logical reason why we 
should not enjoy and value equally the great creative 
work done in all centuries, including our own. Catholic- 
ity of taste is as rare as it is desirable. 


+ 


And so it is our obligation and privilege as lovers and 
teachers of music to further the cause of the new music 
of today, in order that those whom we teach may de- 
velop an appreciation and understanding of the new as 
well as of the old. Let us avoid, as far as possible, the 
error of preceding generations and welcome and sup- 
port our contemporary art. Evaluation of its permanent 
value is beyond us, but we can recognize its worth in 
terms of today and enjoy that portion of it which ap- 
peals to us. But beyond our personal reaction is our 
obligation to understand its purposes and to listen to 
its message. 

The present age is neither exceptional nor anomalous. 
Some of the new music is the conscious readjustment of 
old materials—the sounds are strange, but they have no 
fresh ideas to convey. Some is merely the trick of a 
mischievous child who will learn better when he grows 
up; some the natural but passing anger of a revolt against 
prettiness or pedantry. And through all these the great 
stream of music continues its appointed course, not un- 
conscious of the swirls and eddies at the bank, but rec- 
ognizing that some of them flow backward, some are 
spinning round and round, and yet all will ultimately 
find their way into the volume of its waters. In art, the 
good that men do lives after them, and all true effort 
is absorbed in a common immortality. 
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The North Central Association 
Recommendations 


ONTAINED in this report are copies of recommenda- 
tions for complete programs in secondary schools 
for both music and speech. The recommendations 

with respect to music were prepared and authorized by 
the Music Educators National Conference of which Pro- 
fessor Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, is 
President. These recommendations were officially sub- 
mitted by President Hood on behalf of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. Contributions to these rec- 
ommendations came from many persons and sources in 
the Conference and were compiled and written by offi- 
cials of the Conference. 

The recommendations with respect to the complete 
program of speech education in secondary schools, pre- 
sented officially by the Speech Association of America, 
were prepared by a committee appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Speech Association. 

The chairman of the Contest Committee worked 
closely with both groups during the preparation of these 
recommendations. Excellent cooperation and a sincere 
desire to improve music and speech education were evi- 
dent at all times by both the representatives of the 
Music Educators National Conference and the Speech 
Association of America. 


I. RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
MUSIC AND SPEECH 


It is recommended that: 


(1) The recommendations prepared by the Music Educators 
National Conference and the Speech Association of America 
constitute the recommendations of the North Central Association 
with respect to suggested programs of music and speech educa- 
tion. 

(2) That the Commission on Secondary Schools requests a 
sufficient appropriation to publish in brochure form these recom- 
mendations for nation-wide distribution at a nominal cost. 

(3) That State Committees of the Association make a deter- 
mined effort to encourage implementation for improving pro- 
grams of music and speech in each of the member schools of the 
various states of the Association. 

(4) That the Chairman of each State Committee contact in 
each state both the Director of Extension of the State University 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or the Commis- 
sioner of Education, encouraging each to assist in the implemen- 
tation of the proposed programs in music and speech. 

(5) That the Contest Committee“in general, and its Chairman 
in particular, do all possible to encourage school administrators 
and school boards to give serious consideration to the curricular 
needs of boys and girls with respect to music and speech. 

(6) That each State Chairman contact the executive officer of 
the school board association in his state encouraging a program 
of informing lay people of the needs for education in music and 
speech. 

(7) That the contest element be handled in each member 
scheol in accordance with the general principles in the recom- 
mendations presented by the music and speech educators. 


II. ART 


The Chairman of the Contest Committee was not able 
during the past year to make the appropriate contacts 
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REPORT OF THE NCA 
CONTEST COMMITTEE 





AT THE 1951 MEETING of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chairman Lowell 
B. Fisher, on behalf of the NCA Contest Committee, 
presented a report embodying recommendations with 
respect to music and speech. This report was pre- 
pared, presented | and accepted as a substitute for the 
much-discussed “contest” recommendation presented 
the previous year. The North Central Association 
committee felt that the constructive, curriculum-wise 
approach represented by its 1951 report much better 
represents the purpose of the committee, the interests“) 
of the North Cen iation schools, and the 
children they t was for this reason that the 
committee enlisted the cooperation of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, the Speech Association of 
America, and the National Art Education Association 
in the preparation of recommendations with respect 
to the subject fields represented by these three depart- 
ments of the National Education Association. (The 
report with respect to art in the curriculum is to 
follow later.) 

The accompanying introductory paragraphs from 
the committee’s report and the section pertaining to 
the committee’s recommendations with respect to 
music, are reprinted with permission. 

It should be noted that in adopting the full report 
of the committee, the Commission on Secondary 
Schools also approved the section pertaining to speech 
as well as a number of other important recommenda- 
tions, including a proposal that the name of the con- 
test committee be changed to a title more appropriate 
to the scope of the committee’s interests as developed 
through pursuit of its investigations and the curricu- 
lum studies resulting from its original assignment. 

In its unanimous acceptance of the committee’s 
report, the NCA Commission on Secondary Schools 
approved the content of the speech and music sections 
of the report as guides for interested principals and 
curriculum planners. The report, therefore, has the 
status of recommendation rather than regulation or 
criteria. C.v.B. 











with the art educators that he was able te make with the 
music and speech educators. This inability was due 
solely to a matter of time, and is not to be construed as 
a failure of art educators to cooperate. The Chairman 
has now established contacts with the office of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association so that further work 
and study can be accomplished. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Contest Committee in general, and the 
Chairman in particular, work with the officials of the 
National Art Education Association during the coming 
year in an effort to formulate recommendations with 
respect to art education in the secondary schools, such 
as has been done with respect to music and speech dur- 
ing the past year. 


L. B. FIsHER 
Chairman, Contest Committee 


Commission on Secondary Schools 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
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PART | 
THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS IN MUSIC 


PRELUDE 


r | ‘HE memorable Bill of Rights adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations maintains 
that “the recognition of the equal and inalienable 

rights of all members of the human family is the founda- 

tion of freedom, justice, and peace in the world.” 


Article XXVI asserts “Everyone has the right to 
education which shall be directed to the full development 
of human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 


Article XX VII adds “Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits.” 


It is evident that these and other sections of the 
preamble and thirty articles of the Declaration of Human 
Rights have important implications for educators 
throughout the world. The Music Educators National 
Conference submits some amplifications of certain as- 
pects of the Bill of Rights as applied to the field of 
music education.’ 


THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS IN MUSIC 


- 
I ’ 

Every child has the right to full and free opportunity to explore 
and develop his capacities in the field of music in such ways as 
may bring him happiness and a sense of well-being; stimulate his 
imagination and stir his creative activities; and make him so 
responsive that he will cherish and seek to renew the fine feelings 
induced by music. 


, II 


As his right, every child shall have the opportunity to expe- 
rience music with other people so that his own enjoyment shall 
be heightened and he shall be led into greater appreciation of 
the feelings and aspirations of others. 





1 Resolutions adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its biennial convention, St. Louis, Missouri, March 1950. Prepared by 
the Council of Past Presidents, which by constitutional provision of the 
MENC is the official Committee on Resolutions. Although previously 
— in the April-May 1950 issue of the Journal, the Child’s Bill of 

ights in Music is repeated here as a part of the report of the Contest 
Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


III 


As his right, every child shall have the opportunity to make 
music through being guided and instructed in singing, in playing 
at least one instrument both alone and with others, and, so far 
as his powers and interests permit, in composing music. 


IV 


As his right, every child shall have opportunity to grow in 
musical appreciation, knowledge, and skill, through instruction 
equal to that given in any other subject in all the free public 
educational programs that may be offered to children and youths. 


Vv 


As his right, every child shall be given the opportunity to 
have his interest and power in music explored and developed to 
the end that unusual talent may be utilized for the enrichment 
of the individual and society. 


VI 


Every child has the right to such teaching as will sensitize, 
refine, elevate, and enlarge not only his appreciation of music, 
but also his whole affective nature, to the end that the high part 
such developed feeling may play in raising the stature of mankind 
may be revealed to him. 


POSTLUDE 


A philosophy of the arts is mainly concerned with a, set of 
values different from the material ones that rightly have a large 
place in a philosophy of general education. Although current 
general educational concepts are often strongly materialistic, they 
are frequently given authority in moral and aesthetic fields in 
which they are inapplicable. Since moral, aesthetic, and material 
interests co-exist in life and are not mutually exclusive, those 
who would promote the arts, including music, should become 
acquainted with and should advocate a philosophy which affirms 
that moral and aesthetic elements are equally with physical ele- 
ments part of the whole. 


REALITY 


The music teacher is, to a large extent, responsible for the 
implementation of the opportunities listed in our six articles. 
While the child must do his part in making use of them, his 
approach is greatly influenced by the teacher’s attainments and 
attitudes. If the teacher is deeply and sensitively musical, follows 
high ideals in the practice of music, and views music as a minis- 
tration, the child is much more inclined to apply himself to the 
study of music, and thus come into his desired heritage. More 
and more the teacher must present musical material which, by 
its depth, intensity, and elevation, and its revelation of a buoyant 
spirit, shall produce significant effective reactions in our young 
people. 


PART Il 


MUSIC AS A PART OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
Music and the Common Learnings 


A. GENERAL BELIEFS 


As indicated in the preceding statement of beliefs, all 
students should have the opportunity for continuing ex- 
periences with music of a general nature, planned to 
meet their interests and needs. The so-called general 
music activities of singing, playing, and listening, to- 
gether with many associated activities (rhythmic, crea- 
tive, reading, etc.), are considered by most educators to 
be fundamental essentials in music for all children in 
the elementary schools. It is most important that all 
students have the opportunity available to continue these 
activities in keeping with their changing and developing 
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interests and abilities in the junior and senior high school 
grades. 

The opportunity to play an instrument, for example, 
is all too frequently reserved only for those secondary 
school students with previous instrumental experience 
or with the financial ability to pay for private instruc- 
tion. Many young people reach the age of readiness 
(physically, mentally or in terms of interest) to begin 
to play a string, wind, percussion or keyboard instrument 
at the secondary school level. Such activity can be a 
source of tremendous individual and group satisfaction 
and understanding and a force of great value in the life 
of the adolescent, even though he be a beginner, in 
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developing stability and self-confidence, and giving him 
a worthy leisure-time activity which at the same time 
acts as a means of awakening cultural awareness. 


B. SPECIAL NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


(1) Acquiring Use of the Singing Voice. Most students can 
sing by the time they reach the secondary school level, but some 
will be found still unable to use their singing voices because of 
inadequate elementary school experiences or of a late develop- 
ment or readiness to learn to sing. Every secondary school should 
provide opportunity for the kind of remedial experiences such 
students need, and provide them in ways that will not embarrass 
the individual, but will rather allow for a development of a rea- 
sonable degree of self-confidence. Many talented students do not 
“find” their singing voices until after they reach junior or senior 
high school. 


(2) The Changing Voice. The fact that voices are changing 
during this period adds to the importance of consistent funda- 
mental singing activity for all students. A skillful, sympathetic 
teacher who carries on singing activities with them regularly 
while the voices are changing can develop in these students an 
intelligent interest in their voices and a confidence in their grow- 
ing vocal skill. A school schedule which makes singing expe- 
riences intermittent only, with long periods when there is no 
opportunity for activity, is cheating its students of valuable guid- 
ance during a crucial period of growth. 

The adolescent, particularly the boy, sometimes undergoes a 
mental and physical reaction to vocal and choral music which 
teuds to destroy his interest in singing. Unless the student is 
kept in contact with vocal music during this trying period through 
the variety of activities afforded by general music classes, he is 
likely to terminate his contact with music at this point. The 
general music classes of the seventh and eighth grades, consist- 
ing of singing, playing simple instruments, etc., are recommended 
as a means of guiding students through this period when their 
judgment and attitude toward singing are, because of the physical 
and mental changes occurring, not too reliable. 


(3) Motor Control of Bodily Movement. The rapid physical 
growth of adolescents, and the fact that this growth is frequently 
uneven throughout the body (some parts, such as hands and feet, 
growing to adult size before the rest of the body does), causes 
a problem of muscular control in many students. Simple rhyth- 
mic activities can do much to speed up development of a smooth 
control of body movement during this so-called “awkward age.” 
Such activities can include any type of marching experience (such 
as is offered by band, drum corps, and similar groups), folk 
games, dance activities, and the playing of instruments (band, 
orchestra and keyboard instruments and also the various informal 
melody, harmony, and rhythm instruments). 


(4) Psychological Values. Spontaneous, interested, well-di- 
rected musical activity is psychologically valuable to most adoles- 
cents. It can act as a stabilizing influence and as a force in 
the development of powers of attention and concentration. Also, 
a rapid development of emotional responses chzracterizes this 
period of a growing child’s life. Many musical activities for the 
general student give opportunity for self-expression which act 
as a satisfying emotional outlet, and assist in developing sensi- 
tivity of feeling and understanding of other individuals and 
groups. Such activities include singing and playing an instru- 
ment (individually and in groups), listening to music, making 
rhythmic response to music by bodily movement or by playing 
rhythm instrument accompaniments. The singing of folk, pa- 
triotic and religious songs of our own people and other nations 
is an activity of particular importance at this time. 


C. KINDS OF EXPERIENCE IN MUSIC FOR 
THE GENERAL STUDENT 

All schools should develop the music curriculum with 

a view to serving every student. The practice of limiting 

the musical offerings to those requiring special interest, 





Requests for the full report of the NCA Contest 
Committee and correspondence about further reprint- 
ing or distribution should be sent to Lowell B. Fisher, 
Chairman, Contest Committee, Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 201 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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skill and accomplishment is not in accord with the basic 
principles of American education, which demand that the 
school serve the needs of all children. Musical experience 
for the general student should be planned to meet the 
needs of: 


(1) The student who may have had no previous musical back- 
ground and needs at his own level of maturity of interest the 
most elementary of music activities from the point of view of 
skill required, to give him an immediate enjoyment of participa- 
tion in music activities, to introduce him to possible participation 
in more advanced activities, and to develop in him an apprecia- 
tion of the musical performances he hears. 


(2) The student with some interest and background in music, 
who does not participate in the traditional, established musical 
performing groups such as band, orchestra or chorus, but who 
may become an active amateur in music (singing, playing, listen- 
ing, etc.) in the community if given some school experience 
through informal, home-room and assembly singing, the general 
music classes, music club activities, etc. 


(3) The student whose chief interest in music is derived 
through listening to live, recorded and broadcast music. Many of 
these consumers of music ,are not at all interested in producing 
music. It is important that through music appreciation classes 
they be given an opportunity to develop an intelligent under- 
standing of music, and the ability to enjoy the literature of great 
music which has become a permanent part of our cultural 
heritage. 


D. INTEGRATION OF MUSIC AND 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


In addition to classes and activities that are specifically 
musical in nature, the general student will profit greatly 
by the regular use of music in connection with other 
school subjects. Musical activities and experiences lend 
themselves easily and naturally to integration with many 
general education subject areas and cores. A _ school 
music program should include such integrative expe- 
riences so that the students begin to use music effec- 
tively and naturally in their daily living, outside of the 
special music class periods. Musical experiences of many 
different kinds have proved to be of value in such sec- 
ondary school courses as those of literature, social 
studies, languages, physics, art, journalism, physical edu- 
cation and dance, dramatics, and home living. Successful 
planning of such integration requires the assistance of a 
teacher trained in music, sometimes only as an adviser, 
and sometimes as a participating teacher. This type of 
activity should not take the place of regularly scheduled 
musical activities, because music is an art of great in- 
terest and value in itself and requires for most uses 
certain skills which need time and experience to mature. 


E. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE MUSIC 
CURRICULUM FOR THE GENERAL STUDENT 


To provide the musical experiences outlined above for 
all students in the secondary schools, it is recommended 
that the instructional program in every school include 
specific general music and music appreciation course 
offerings open to every student regardless of previous 
experience. These courses will be in addition to the 
courses and performing groups designed for the students 
with special interest and previous training in music. 
School programs should also include specific attention 
to music experiences for everyone by means of the use 
of music in the teaching of other subjects, and by par- 
ticipation in music clubs and in regularly scheduled 
assembly music programs with assembly singing. (See 
outline for “The Instructional Program’”’ following.) 
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PART Ill 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC 


A. GENERAL BELIEFS 


The public school should provide additional oppor- 
tunities for participation in musical activities beyond 
those planned for all students as a part of general edu- 
cation. A music curriculum designed with the sincere 
purpose of serving all students will recognize that both 
the general students and those with special interest in 
music must be served by curriculum offerings. These 
offerings should be designed to meet the special interests 
and aptitudes of students who desire continuing and 
broadening musical experiences. 

The instruction given in the music courses and activi- 
ties provided for this special interest group can be much 
more systematic and intensive than is possible in the 
general courses. The main purposes of such activities 
and courses are: 


(1) To give students the opportunity for growth in the prac- 
tice of an art which provides activities whose interest and value 
continue beyond school hours during youth and in later life. The 
fact that most of these musical activities are usable by individ- 
uals alone, and also in small groups or large groups playing or 
singing together, gives them great potential value in achieving 
desirable use of leisure time. This objective has increased sig- 
nificance in the light of the current military service require- 
ments, and the needs of servicemen. 


(2) To give opportunity for students to make the acquaintance 
of great music through studying about it, participating in its 
performance, and thus coming into direct touch with the cultural 
values inherent in it. 


(3) To provide opportunity for skillful performance of music 
by students who will, through such performances and the inten- 
sive work required to prepare for them, be benefited in the 
growth of such characteristics as: ability to cooperate in group 
activity, self-confidence, ability to adjust to strict discipline, 
powers of concentration, stability of disposition, ability to follow 
orders, etc. Such performances are also of great value to a 
school student body and to a community through the entertain- 
ment and cultural growth they provide. 


(4) To give special music students individually and in groups 
the opportunity for musical growth and experience aside from the 
areas of performance, through acquiring a good fundamental 
knowledge of elementary music theory, and an understanding of 
the use of music as a language for possible use in self-expression. 


B. BASIS FOR ORGANIZING THE SPECIAL 
MUSIC CURRICULUM 


Special music activities and classes should be designed 
to meet the needs of several groups of students: 


(1) Those whose enjoyment of previous participation in school 
music activities has made them desire further and more intensi- 
fied participation in the secondary school. Such students make 
up the SELECTIVE PERFORMING ORGANIZATIONS, and although most 
of them are satisfied to be musical amateurs, they set for them- 
selves and for the groups to which they belong, a high standard 
of excellence in serious musical performance, and they enjoy the 
intensive work required to attain such excellence. 


(2) Those students whose enjoyment of previous participation 
in school music activities has made them desire to continue this 
participation but whose chief interest is in music as a pleasant, 
entertaining, group activity, rather than a serious art. Such 
students make up the NON-SELECTIVE GROUPS which are open to 
all who wish to participate, and which usually require less inten- 
sive work of their members than do the selective groups. 


(3) Those who as secondary school students are just begin- 
ning to discover and develop a keen interest in music, and who, 
therefore, crave a more intensive activity program than is found 
in the general music classes. These students are found in the 
BEGINNING CLASSES of all kinds (instrumental classes, and be- 
ginning bands, orchestras, and choruses, etc.), but their interest 
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frequently moves them ahead to qualify for participation with 
more advanced groups. 


(4) Those few students who will plan to continue in music as 
a profession. A good music curriculum which is well-balanced 
to meet the needs of the general students as well as the one 
whose aim is amateur performance only, will meet most needs 
of these pre-professional students with an opportunity to elect 
courses in MUSIC APPRECIATION and HISTORY and THEORY, and 
continually to increase their performing skill through special 
study and through participation in school performing groups, 
large and small. Such students will be acquiring the solid musical 
foundation necessary for later specialization. At the same time 
they will acquire important social understandings through asso- 
ciation with the other students in the performing groups. They 
will also, because of their special skills, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the activities of any school music group to which 
they belong. 


C. SPECIAL MUSIC ACTIVITIES WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


(1) Course Offerings. Course offerings in music in the 
secondary school should include regularly scheduled vocal and 
instrumental groups, large and small; study groups like wind, 
string and keyboard instrumental classes, beginning choral groups, 
and beginning bands and orchestras ; ‘classes in music theory, 
appreciation and history; applied music (school credit for pri- 
vate lessons under a definite school plan. See under “The In- 
structional Program” following. ) In planning and scheduling these 
course offerings, the importance of small vocal and instrumental 
groups should not be overlooked. Provision for such groups in 
the music program takes care of many problems of individual 
differences which would otherwise cause continuing difficulty in 
performing groups. These small groups are also very important 
in the carry-over of school music activities into out-of-school and 
adult life. 


(2) Credit for Music in the Secondary School. It is customary 
to offer school credit for music courses beginning with Grade 9. 
The definite basis for giving such credits depends upon the 
situation in each individual school. Most schools offer regular 
academic course credit for classroom courses like music theory, 
music appreciation and history, and general music. Some schools 
consider performing groups like band, orchestra and choir as 
laboratory subjects, and give half the usual academic credit for 
participation in them. Some schools, however, have organized 
these performing group courses to include specific study of 
music theory and history and regularly scheduled outside indi- 
vidual practice, and then offer full academic credit for the work 
of the group. 


Credit for small ensembles must depend entirely on the local 
situation and the amount of time devoted to them, as well as 
the progress made by the group. Many schools recognize that 
most students participate in small ensembles because of a love 
for the activity, and not for credit, and allow schedule time for 
them, but no credit. Many schools (and some states) have defi 
nitely worked out plans for allowing school credit for private 
lessons, which usually make specific arrangements for school 
records of the work done for credit, and also for the regular 
semester examination or jury which the student must take to 
receive the credit for work done with an outside teacher. Some 
schools give such credits only when the student concerned is a 
member of one of the school’s musical organizations. 


An increasing number of schools recognize music subjects as 
a major or a minor credit sequence in the high school. Very few 
students in any school care to take advantage of such a plan, 
but it is only reasonable to allow those students the same 
opportunity to do all possible study and receive credit for it, in 
a field which interests them to the extent of being a major or 
minor sequence. This allows them the same privilege as is 
extended to students in any other field of study in the high school, 
and without such a plan many students lose the opportunity for 
valuable pre-professional training because they must build up 
credit sequences in other fields. The fact that the entrance re- 
quirements of so many colleges and universities are being changed 
to meet these recent developments in high school credit require- 
ments is evidence of the fact that the major or minor credit 
sequence in the high school is considered valuable for the studént 
who will go on to advanced study. 
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D. EXTRA-CURRICULAR MUSIC ACTIVITIES 


CoNnTESTS, FESTIVALS, SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Status of Extra-Curricular Activities in Music 


Music is a subject which lends itself easily to a variety 
of extra-curricular uses. Part of the value of the in- 
school music activities is their ability to function by 
continuing on into after-school or out-of-school activities. 
These extra-curricular activities are sometimes the out- 
come of special clubs such as: Opera Club, Conducting 
Club, Record Collectors Club, Madrigal Ensemble, etc. 
At other times, extra-curricular music activities are a 
direct outcome or carry-over from in-school activities. 
In this class fall operettas, band performances at athletic 
contests, music contests and festivals, and other similar 
activities. All of these provide possible valuable out- 
comes ; at the same time they also present difficult prob- 
lems to be solved. There are three main points to be 
kept in mind in evaluating any activity or course: 


(1) The most important factor to be considered in evaluating 
anything in connection with a school is its relation to the stu- 
dents. How valuable is it for the students concerned? Are the 
over-all results good enough to justify the amount of time re- 
quired? The student and his needs must come first for con- 
sideration. If he is being exploited to satisfy the desires of 
community, school, parents or teacher, the activity is indefensible. 
If however, he is gaining desirable experience which he needs 
at this time whether this experience be musical or in human 
relations, and if the activity is not harming him, certainly it is 
both acceptable and desirable. 


(2) None of these extra-curricular activities in music can be 
substituted for a good, balanced music program in the school. 
They can be important and extremely valuable additions to the 
program, supplementing it, and greatly enriching the lives of 
the students who participate. But no marching band or com- 
petition-festival program, or operetta, or any other such activity 
can fairly or feasibly be allowed to become the whole music 
program. Each has value only as a part of a program when 
used with due consideration for the needs of all the students, 
and not as a means of exploiting or short-changing them. Thus 
the situation where the music teacher can get support or 
attention to music in the school only by putting on a big show, 
or preparing groups which win contests, is a reflection on the 
vision and integrity of the school administrator and level of 
understanding of the community. And, in the same way, the situa- 
tion where the music teacher is interested only in producing top 
contest groups or flashy dramatic shows, without giving attention 
to a good program of music education throughout the school, re- 


flects on the professional status of the teacher as a music educator. 
Sufficient teacher time has to be provided to meet the needs of 
niusic for both the general student and the one with special in- 
terest in music. And the music teacher and the administrator 
both must have the needs of the students uppermost in mind in 
working out a stimulating, balanced curriculum. 


(3) It is not possible to make one blanket statement or decision 
on the specific values of any of these activities with relation to 
all schools in general. The needs of each school are unique and 
should be met in the way best to serve the students in that 
school. All of these activities—operetta, contest, band perform- 
ance, etc.—depend for their ultimate values chiefly on the way 
they are used by individual teachers. An activity which brings 
forth undesirable results in one community may be, in other 
places, the spearhead for valuable: growth in students to the 
delight of community, administration, teacher and student. Each 
school needs to evaluate its curriculum, both in-school and out- 
of-school, and decide for itself what is best for its students. 


Public Performances* 


In all public performances the emphasis should be on 
the truly artistic elements. Let the show elements be 
incidental. The idea that the public prefers the simple, 


obvious, or trite music is a fallacy. 

(1) Value of public performances: (a) Presents vital goal 
toward which students may strive. (b) Provides opportunity 
for outstanding programming and achievement. (c) Promotes 
continued interest in music in school and in the community. 
(d) Spreads enthusiasm of students and instructor to entire 
school, the parents, and to the community. (e) Affords means 
for gaining public understanding of school music programs. (f) 
Provides excellent opportunities for raising standards of musical 
taste of students and of the public. (g) Students experience 
opportunities for creative and artistic expression as well as social 
broadening. 


(2) Types of performances: (a) Concerts or presentations 
similar to those presented by professional organizations. (b) In- 
terdepartment collaboration. (c) Programs wherein music sup- 
ports a particular idea even though it is incidental. (d) Pres- 
entation of different musical groups of varying stages of training 
and ability. (e) Presentation of original music. (f) Music 
adapted to standard or original plays. (g) Pageants or festivals 
involving several schools or even the entire community. (h) 
Cooperation with civic events and organizations. Such participa- 
tion should be more fundamental than a means of publicity or 
for providing mere entertainment. If little or no educational 
benefits can result from such collaboration the opportunity for 
participation should be tactfully declined by the musical director 
or by the school authorities. 





2 Material taken from Music Education Research Council Information 
Leaflet No. 206 (revised 1951). 


PART IV 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN MUSIC IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. AREAS OF INSTRUCTION 


Junior HicH ScHooi 


(1) General Music Course open to all students regardless of 
previous musical experience. A course offering a variety of mu- 
sical activities such as playing, singing, listening, reading music, 
creative activity, etc. 


(2) Vocal Music. Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, chorus or choir, 
small vocal ensembles, assembly singing for all students. 


(3) Instrumental Music. Orchestra, band, small instrumental 
ensembles, class instrumental instruction wind, string and key- 
board, for beginners and more advanced students, applied music 
study for credit available in Grade 9 


(4) Special Electives in Music. In some junior high schools 
there is need for special elective classes in Music Appreciation 
and in Music Theory, especially in Grade 9 

Senior High ScHOooL 


(1) Vocal Music. Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, chorus, choir, 
small vocal ensembles, voice classes, applied music credit for 
private lessons. Some of the large choral groups selective and 
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others open for election by any interested student, unless the 
school is too small to allow for more than one group. 


(2) General Music. Open to all students, regardless of pre- 
vious musical experience. A course similar to that described 
above under Junior High School, but adjusted in its content to 
Senior High School interests and needs. 


(3) Instrumental Music. Orchestra, band, small ensembles, 
class instrumental instruction, wind, string, percussion and key- 
board for beginning and advanced students, dance band. Orches- 
tra and band should be divided into beginning and advanced 
sections, or first and second groups, if the enrollment warrants 
such division. 

(4) Elective Course Offerings. Music theory, music apprecia- 
tion, music history. Many high schools find it feasible to offer 
several years of instruction in each of these fields. 


For Att STUDENTS IN JUNIOR AND Senior HicH ScHOOL 


(1) Assembly Programs. Music programs with singing by all 
the students, the appearance of school musical organizations, and 
the appearance of outside artists. 


(2) Recitals and Concerts by student performers. 
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(3) Educational Concerts. 
(4) Music Clubs. Clubs devoted to those interested in certain 


phases of music study or related areas: Record Collectors’ Club, 
Conducting Club, Folk Dance Club, Recorder Club, etc. 


B. TEACHER LOAD 


Many schools are demanding too much of their music 
teachers. This is perhaps more true of the smaller 
schools than of the larger units. It is recommended that 
a study of the teaching load of the music specialist be 
made with the view to adding more staff where neces- 
sary. Standards of instruction and the welfare of the 
teachers engaged in the profession are jeopardized when 
the administration fails to comprehend fully the physical 


strain involved in conducting musical activities. A bal- 
anced music program to serve all the children in the 
school will require that adequate teaching hours be 
available to do the work. 


C. SCHEDULING 


The tendency to reduce the number of periods in the 
school day has made it impossible for many principals 
to properly schedule music courses. Music can con- 
tribute sufficiently to the total school program to justify 
a serious consideration of the problems involved in 
scheduling it. Such a study must give due consideration 
to the scheduling needs of the performing instrumental 
and vocal organizations as well as to their training units. 


Housing the School Music Department 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 


groups and provides adequate space for offices, prac- 
tice rooms, libraries, and storage rooms. The entire 
building is completely and adequately air-cooled and 
acoustically treated. Coral Gable’s director of music, 
Paul Cremaschi, worked closely with school architect 
Garland during both the planning and building and both 
are well pleased with the results. 


An outstanding example of what can be accomplished by 
remodeling can be seen at the Miami Senior High School. 
Here, the author, together with*his principal, W. R. Thomas, 
and the school architect, took over a 60’ x 80’ one-time auto 
shop sin the school and for $30,000.00 remodeled the space 
into a _ beautiful, air-cooled suite containing a large re- 
hearsal hall, practice rooms, library, classroom, office, stor- 
age rooms, and ward-room. Complete with an intercommu- 
nication system, three-way acoustical treatment, and a decor 
executed in green, chartreuse, and trimmed in polished alu- 
minum, the Miami High School music room is a must-see for 
music educators visiting Miami. 

At the Miami Edison High School a new music building 
was added to the existing school plant. Costing $20,000.00, 
and many months of careful planning, this structure houses 
the instrumental activities which were formerly carried out 
on the auditorium stage and in an inadequate portable wooden 
building. The building includes a large rehearsal hall, and, 
in addition, practice rooms, office, storage rooms, library, 
and uniform room. It is air-cooled, well treated acoustically, 
and decorated in modern, cool, pastel colors. J. Howard 
Reynolds, director of instrumental music at Miami Edison 
High School, is well pleased with his music-room facilities. 

At the northern end of the state, in Tallahassee, Florida 
has erected a completely air-conditioned structure at a cost 
of $1,500,000. Located on the Florida State University cam- 
pus, this “music plant” must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
It is an example of the most advanced type of music build- 
ing planning and construction. Complete with both an in- 
door and an outdoor concert hall, reception patio, and hun- 
dreds of esther facilities, it literally provides for the physical, 
cultural, and music growth of the students. Karl O. Kuer- 
steiner, dean of music, and his staff are justly proud of this 
magnificent example of college music building construction. 


Florida is driving ahead with its music room planning 
and construction program. Judging by reports received 
of new construction surveys in other states similarly 
gratifying developments no doubt would show, particu- 
larly if the music educators, as in Florida, are making 
the best possible use of the existing information and 
material on this subject, and are seeing to it that 
their school planners have access to this material. It 
is not enough to meet present needs; we plan and build 
and thus assure the citizens and children of an adequate 
music program for years to come. 

Our greatest need today throughout the country is 
for a greater distribution of information in regard to 
music rooms and equipment. The original MENC 
publication, Music Rooms and Equipment (Bulletin 
No. 17) and the 1949 revision, together with articles 
published from time to time in the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL, and in other periodicais® have done well in 
disseminating this type of information. Members of 
MENC can help by seeing to it that copies of Music 
Rooms and Equipment are available to their adminis- 
trators, school boards, and architects. 

Only by having information and specifications readily 
available to those in charge of school planning, can we 
be assured of being provided with music rooms that 
properly and adequately serve the needs of music 
education. 


5Special articles have appeared in various music magazines; Research 
Council's Music Rooms cad Renin has had reviews in more than a score 
of the leading technical magazines dealing with architecture and construc- 
tion — some of them printing extensive excerpts and reproducing illustrations. 
Other publications which have reviewed or commented on the book include 
school adminstration periodicals, state education journals, and the official 
organs of the state music educators associations. 
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The British 


Brass Band 


JOHN HALL STEWART 


THE AUTHOR of this article, who is asso- 
ciate professor of history, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, touches on two 
items which are common to the current agenda 
of music educators’ “shop talk.” In discussion, 
formal and informal, the word “contests” and 
its varients frequently occur. And, especially 
since the appearance of Chicago’s Salvation 
Army Brass Band at the 1950 national conven- 
tion of the College Band Directors National 
Association, there has been a much higher 
usage frequency of the term “brass band”— 
which to many people has been no more than 
a term loosely applied to all wind bands. 


in Lancashire, England. It was such a delightful 

experience that I wish to share it with all who are 
interested in bands and band music, and especially with 
bandsmen and other musicians in the U.S.A. For the 
brass band, as it is known in Great Britain, is something 
not too often heard in the United States; and the results 
it achieves must be heard to be appreciated—for that 
matter, even to be believed ! 

The British brass band is in actuality a brass band. 
It uses no reed or string instruments; and in contest it 
even omits percussiun as well. Thus it becomes really a 
brass choir. All the instruments are made of brass, 
though most of them are usually silver plated. Except 
for the trombones, all are operated by three piston valves 
(seldom, if ever, any rotary valves), though I suppose 
that an occasional bass or euphonium may be equipped 
with an extra valve to extend the range. The large 
instruments are all of the upright, top-valve design—no 
deflecting bells, no helicon basses or sousaphones, no 
“side-valve” horns with bells pointing to the left, no 
double-bell instruments. All are built in either E? or 
B>, with the exception of the bass trombone, which is in 
G (and is so large that the slide is equipped with a little 
handle to enable the performer to reach the seventh 
position). All the instruments are built in high pitch, a 
half-tone higher than our customary “A-440,” a feature 
which gives an addel brilliancy to the tone. 


R ECENTLY I attended a brass band contest at Bolton, 


Brass Band Instrumentation 


At first glance, a feature of the British contest brass 
band which impresses an American is its small size, 
especially when compared with our tremendous organiza- 
tions. British military bands, comparable with our con- 
cert bands, run to a considerable size ; but the contesting 
brass band usually consists of only twenty-four 
members, and in competition it is limited to a maximum 
of twenty-five !* 

What is the instrumentation of these organizations? 
Let us start with the large instruments and “work 
down.” Basses, four (two BB°, two E>); euphoniums, 
two (and with a rich, singing tone such as we seldom 
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hear) ; trombones, three (two B? tenors, one G bass). 
In addition to the two euphoniums, there are two “bari- 
tones” which play a supporting part. Hence, there are 
eleven “large” accompaniment and solo instruments— 
approximately what we would have for a concert band 
three times the size. 

Then there are three E® alto horns (solo, first, and 
second), and a B? flug21 horn (though this is usually in 
the cornet section). Last, but most important, come the 
cornets. These usually include an E° soprano, two B° 
solo cornets, one repiano (or “first”), two “seconds,” 
and two “thirds.” 

This totals only twenty-three. The other one or two 
are usually cornets—perhaps an extra “solo,” an alternate 
“repiano,” or one extra in each of the “second” and 
“third” divisions. The only things missing, to an 
American, are trumpets and French horns. The former 
are too thin in tone to enjoy a place in such an ensemble. 
The latter are not missed: their part is played by the 
alto horns; their tonal quality is provided (believe it or 
not) by the euphoniums. . 

Before proceeding to describe the contest itself, 
American bandsmen will doubtless be interested in the 
seating arrangement of the British brass band, and the 
manner in which its music is scored. 


Brass Band Tradition 


The traditional seating arrangement is around three 
sides of a hollow square. Directly facing the conductor 
are the three altos, and back of them the four basses 
(E> to his right, BB? to his left). Immediately to the 
conductor’s right are the euphoniums, and, between them 
and the altos, the baritones. Back of the euphoniums 
and baritones, are the three trombones (the bass on the 
inside end of the row). Immediately to the conductor’s 
left are the solo cornets and the repiano; and back of 
these, the E> soprano, flugel horn, and second and third 
cornets. Occasionally the flugel horn may be placed at 
the inside end of the back row of cornets; occasionally 
it is even between the altos and the baritones. ,The only 
variation of this seating plan I have seen was where 
three of the cornets were placed at the conductor’s right, 
with euphoniums and baritones forming a third row 
facing him, between altos and basses. In the long run, 
however, I think the traditional arrangement is adequate. 

As for the scoring, the principal novelty to an Ameri- 
can bandsman is that all instruments play music written 
in the treble clef—all, that is, except the G bass trom- 


10f course, many British brass bands have more than twenty-five players. 
The limitation to the minimum essential number of players for contest per- 
formance, thus insuring equality in size of ensembles, probably stems from 
several practical factors but fundamentally it is to protect and encourage the 
small bands, which might be at disadvantage in comparison with larger and 
more sonorous groups. 

The reader is referred to an interesting discussion of Salvation Army brass 
bands by Bernard A. Smith in the November-December and January-February 
issues of The Instrumentalist. 
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SALVATION ARMY CENTRAL TERRITORY HEADQUARTERS BAND, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This band, conducted by Bernard A. Smith, presented a concert program at the December 1950 con- 


ference of the College Band Directors National Association. 


The instrumentation of the band is sub- 


stantially the same as that of the British brass bands—and the instruments used are of the same type. 
Conductor Smith, whose band experience began in Canada, formerly conducted the Flint, Michigan, 
Salvation Army Band. 


bone. He alone enjoys the distinction of playing in bass 
clef. I am given to understand that this unusual use of 
treble clef derives mainly from two circumstances. First, 
despite their superb technical skill and artistic perform- 
ing ability, most of the members of these bands are 
strictly amateurs, and have received little formal musical 
education. They don’t have a chance to learn more than 
one clef. Second, it enables a bandmaster to move a 
performer from one instrument to another (except, of 
course, to the trombones) with relative ease if conditions 
necessitate so doing. And in such cases, the principal 
adjustment involves the size of the mouthpiece only— 
fingering and clef stay the same. I fancy, as well, that 
those who compose and arrange for brass bands find this 
decidedly convenient. 

Most of the British brass bands (of which I am told, 
on good authority, there are some 5,000) are sponsored 
by communities or industries. They bear the names of 
their sponsors, ¢.g., “Foden’s Motor Works,” “Fairey 
Aviation Corp.,” “Black Dyke Mills,” and so on. Most 
of their members not only work for their living, but 
work with their hands—in mills, coal mines, factories, 
etc. The bands provide a means of manifesting civic 
pride and advertising industry. They also provide avo- 
cational interests for the average man and musical enter- 
tainment for his fellows. 


Band Contests in Britain 


Thanks in large measure to that indefatigable brass 
band enthusiast, J. Henry Iles, O.B.E., of London, 
England, the bands have an organization (The National 
Brass Band Club), several journals, plenty of arrange- 
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ments and original compositions, and a system of con- 
tests in which they can demonstrate their skill. 

For brass band contest purposes, Great Britain is 
divided into “areas.” Within each area there are several 
“sections” or categories of bands, each member of which 
is registered with a central bureau. At periodic intervals 





While it is true that brass bands are little known 
except by hearsay to a great many people in the 
United States, citizens in a number of areas of the 
country will be able to corroborate through the test 
of their own eyes and ears Mr. Stewart’s comments 
on the distinctiveness and effectiveness of good brass 
band performance. The Chicago Salvation Army 
Band (pictured) is an outstanding example of typical 
brass band instrumentation and playing skill, such 
as are described by Mr. Stewart. Flint, Michigan, is 
one of the major brass band centers, since for years 
it not only has been the home of one of the out- 
standing Salvation Army brass bands, but it also 
has what is said to be the only industrial brass band 
in this country. The latter, maintained by the A. C. 
Spark Plug Corporation, is directed by Arthur Wil- 
son; the former by Max Wood. 

Perhaps it is not known that all Salvation Army 
bands are exclusively brass and play exclusively 
music written for brass instrumentation—much of it 
produced by the Salvation Army music department, 
and reserved for use only by the Salvation Army 
bands. Among the cities which have excellent Sal- 
vation Army brass bands besides Chicago and Flint 
are Detroit, Michigan; Kansas City, and St. Louis, 
Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York City; 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Port 
Huron, Michigan; Los Angeles, Oakland, and San 
Francisco, California. The Journal would be glad to 
have information about other brass bands in the 
United States. 
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You have asked for the ultimate 
in trumpet performance, and here it is— 
the 1951 Courtois, at your command! 
| Without equal for purity and brilliance* 
of tone, the Courtois’ easy response, 
flexibility and flawless intonation will 
amaze you. Your dealer can obtain the 
new Courtois for you to try, without obli- 


gation. Ask him, or write Leblanc, Kenosha, Wis. 
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COURTOIS 


*Courtois brasses are band- 
tempered by a closely 
guarded method, developed 
by Courtois and preserved 
within the Courtois family 
for nearly 150 years. But 
ome reason why there is no 
equal for Courtois tone at 
any price! 


cuttin 
brasses 


area contests are held for bands of one or more sections 
When a band wins first place in its own class, it receives 
not only an award, but it may advance into the nex: 
higher class. I believe there are some seven sections in 
all. The top section is called “Championship.” Thx 
bands in this section are the cream of the lot. The grand 
finale comes with the championship contest at Alber: 
Hall, London, in the autumn. The winner of that com 
petition receives a trophy, donated by the Daily Herald. 
To preclude the possibility of a perpetual winner, there 
is a rule to the effect that after a certain number of con- 
secutive “wins,” a band is barred from championship 
competition until an interval of one or more years has 
elapsed. 

No bandsman may play with a contest band until he 
| has been a registered member of the organization for a 
period of months prior to the contest, and a resident in 
the band’s home community. Neither may he perform 
with more than one band at a contest, nor on more than 
one instrument. The only seeming paradox in the 
situation is that any band apparently may obtain the 
services of a professional trainer for rehearsals or a 
professional conductor for the contest itself. Moreover, 
a conductor may direct a band in more than one category 
—he may even direct more than one in the same category 
(I have seen this myself). But, apart from this, the only 
elements of professionalism are the judges (“adjudi- 
cators”), who are professional musicians, and the regu- 
lar director of each band, who normally devotes most of 
his time to music. 


Contest Setting 


Now a few words about a contest in action, the one 
which I enjoyed recently. The hall was admirably suited 
to the occasion. The acoustics were good, there was 
plenty of room for spectators, both upstairs and down 
(and the place was full), and the platform was an open 
one, with no backdrops and wings to obscure the players 
and muffle the sound. 

The audience was provided with programs (at six- 
pence each), showing in a numerical order the twenty- 
three “Fourth Section” and eleven “Championship Sec- 
tion” bands which had entered the contest—a separate 
page for each “Section.” Just before the “Fourth Sec- 
tion” bands began their competition (at 11:00 a.m.), 
they drew lots for playing order. The results of this 
drawing were posted on a bulletin board in the lobby for 
the benefit of the spectators—for each program carried 
a column in which the playing sequence might be entered. 
As soon as the drawing was completed, one of the 
attendants placed a large card at the front of the hall. 
This carried the program number of the band (Number 
18 played first). And after each. band had performed, 
another card announced its successor. Thus the audience 
could know which band was playing. No announcements 
were made, and a notice on the program requested that 
there be no applause until after a band had played. Ap- 
plause in advance obviously might indicate to the judge 
the identity of a popular organization. For in these 
contests the judge is safely shut up where he cannot see 
what is going on. 
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SOUCATIOMAL MUSIC Sumeau.inc. 
30 &. Adams S¥., Chicage 5,10. 








Now, without cost or obligation, you can examine "ON AP- 
PROVAL" selections drawn from America's most complete stock of 
Choral Music. Our comprehensive selections are carefully 
screened to meet your particular requirements and you get them 
faster. Just write, giving your needs. See suggestions below. Why 
take less when E.M.B. offers everything. 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Vocal Music for choruses, 
operettas and cantatas, text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instfimental solo and 
ensemble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. ' 


Easy ae CMB. 


@ Simply write, giving grade of difficulty and 
type of music you wish to see. 





® We mail you promptly an extensive selec- 
tion to review. You keep what you want, 
return the balance using our label. 


@ Your quantity order is shipped from stock 
on hand — fast. 


@ If you do not have a copy of our big new 
1951 E.M.B. Guide, ask for your free copy. 
It is the most complete listing of music and 
music materials available. 





Jefferson City, Missouri Jr. College Choir 
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A Survey of Noncompetitive 
Music Festivals 


PHILIP B. CORY 


The article “High School Competitive Music 
Festivals” published in the February-March 
issue of the JOURNAL, based on a survey 
made by Mr. Cory, assistant professor of music 
at the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, is followed in this issue by the findings 
of the survey of noncompetitive festivals in the 
United States. 


he lifted his hand to brush back a lock of curly red 

hair from his clear blue eyes and nervously slid his 
foot along a crack in the floor boards. He wanted to 
play in the band, he said, but he had no instrument and 
was afraid his mother could not get him one. The band 
director was silent for a moment. It was less than a 
year since Pat’s father had been killed in a mine acci- 
dent. There was a school-owned melophone that had 
not been assigned yet. He went to a locker and took it 
out, opened the case, lifted the instrument to his lips, 
and played a fragment of melody on it. Would Pat like 
to start on that? Yes, he would. 

The lad proved to be an earnest student and made the 
first band during the second year. During the spring of 
that year the band directors of the county decided to 
organize a noncompetitive festival for their various 
groups, The massed band was directed by a middle-aged 
German immigrant who, though he lacked academic 
degrees, was a past master at getting the most musical 
effect from the youngsters in his charge. The final per- 
formance was really thrilling. But the story goes back 
to Pat. The next morning his mother called on the 
phone to say that she had been very much impressed by 
the festival and that Pat had been so thrilled that he 
could not sleep all night. Could the director help her 
find a good second-hand French horn to buy for her boy ? 

Some form of noncompetitive music festival has prob- 
ably been used as an inspirational and promotional device 
as long as there have been amateur music groups in suffi- 
cient number and proximity. Informal festivals were 
held in this country among the singing schools of neigh- 
boring towns before the Revolutionary War. In 1815 
Boston was the scene of quite an elaborate music festival 
to celebrate the end‘of the War of 1812. The first pub- 
licized school music festival was held in Boston in 1858, 
in which singers from various schools in the city sang 
under the direction of a Carl Zerrahn. 

The noncompetitive festival has been a part of the 
school music program in this country almost from the 
beginning. The competitive festival has to some ex- 
tent crowded the former out of the state-wide organiza- 
tions of school music in many states, yet local noncom- 
petitive festivals are annual affairs in many places all 
over the country. The practices vary from time to time 


p AT WAS SMALL for an eleven-year-old. A bit timidly 
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and from place to place. In order to discover the pre- 
dominant features of these festivals, the author under- 
took to survey them in conjunction with a study of com- 
petition-festivals which has recently been published in 
the Music Epucators JOURNAL.'* 

With the help of the executive secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, C. V. Buttelman, a list 
of persons to be contacted was compiled, and question- 
naires were mailed out to every state. For the study of 
competition-festivals, returns came from forty-four 
states, but for the noncompetitive festivals returns came 
from only twenty. Consequently the sampling of the 
local, independent festivals is meager and the reliability 
of the findings is not as great as in the study of the 
competition-festivals. 


Summary of the Responses 


Eight states—Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
New Mexico—report that their official state music 
events are noncompetitive. All of these excepting New 
Mexico are in the northeast section of the country. In 
California, Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Texas some districts are noncompetitive while others 
are competitive. Arkansas, Colorado, and Virginia re- 
port that only their vocal music festivals are noncompeti- 
tive—Arkansas keeps the instrumental large groups non- 
competitive but maintains an instrumental solo and en- 
semble contest. North Dakota and Virginia keep certain 
classifications of schools noncompetitive. Georgia has a 
noncompetitive final event following the district contests. 

The average number of schools included in a noncom- 
petitive festival is from twenty to twenty-five. The range 
is from four to fifty. Only two states, North Dakota 
and Minnesota, report festivals restricted to certain 
schools within an area, all the others indicate that every 
high school within the given area is included. 

There is considerable variation among entries included 
in noncompetitive festivals. Vocal and instrumental 
large groups are included in almost all of them. Vocal 
solos and small ensembles are included in 65 per cent of 
the sampling. Instrumental solos and small ensembles 
are included in 50 per cent, piano in 25 per cent. Dra- 
matics are in 15 per cent and speech events in 10 per 
cent. 

Three states failed to answer the questions pertaining 
to critics. It is not known whether the omission should 
imply that no critics are used, or whether the respondent 
did not feel qualified to answer. Michigan stated that no 
critics are used. Of the remaining sixteen states 100 
per cent use critics from college or university faculties, 
81 per cent use outstanding high school directors, and 3! 


1February-March 1951. 
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SIGURD RASCHER, concert 
artist says,’ “My Buescher 
saxoph is an indisp 
able associate. It seems to 
me .. . this saxophone 
comes nearest to the in- 
ventor’s ideal of flexibil- 
ity, variety of color, and 
power... “ 





THEY’RE PLAYING 
and PRAISING... 


BvueESCHER— 


eqn) rue Clone 


From school room to concert stage, you hear the best 





PETE CANDOLI, famed 
trumpeter now with sen- 
sational Jerry Gray orches- 
tra: “I’ve tried them all, 
and my Buescher ‘400’ is 
the world’s best for me.” 






about Buescher. There’s mighty Pood reason why so many 


LELAND L. COOK, band 
director of Monroe (Ia.) 
High, says Buescher instru- 
ments help his students be- 
come better musicians. “’! 
can recommend them be- 
cause they excel musically 
ond mechanically.” 


educators, students and professionals are such enthusiastic 
Buescher boosters. The wonderful new brasses and saxo- 
phones have power and flexibility to meet the most exacting 
demands of composer and conductor . . . speed and response 
to match the technique of the most highly-skilled player . . . 


tone and intonation that thrills the most critical audience! 


DONALD WHITAKER of the 
Northwestern University 
Band has played a Buescher 
“400” cornet for 10 years. 
“With complete satisfac- 
tion,” he says. “It fills my 
every need.” 


See and try these famous instruments . . . in either the 
brilliant “400” series or the superb “Aristocrat” line .. . 


at your Buescher dealer's now. 


BOBBY FOSTER, solo cor- 
netist with the high-rating 
Bishop Elementary School 
Band, Bishop, Texas, says, 


"It’s a jot more fun play- 
ing solos since | got my 
new Buescher. It's swell!” 







LAWRENCE WELK features 
an all-Buescher sax section 
in his famous orchestra. 








“Fine smooth tone” .. . 
“finest made” . . . “such 
power and endurance!” 
are typical comments of 
these players about their 
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per cent use professional musicians outside the ranks of 
music educators. There is a slight preference for out- 
of-state over in-state critics—87 per cent use the former 
and 69 per cent use the latter. Participants are required 
to perform selections for the critics in 43 per cent of the 
sample, and critics may make oral comments on the per- 
formances in 37 per cent. 

The feature events also vary. Massed chorus is used 
in 65 per cent of the sample, massed band in 60 per cent, 
band marching or parading in 55 per cent, selected festi- 
val band in 50 per cent, selected festival orchestra in 45 
per cent, selected festival chorus in 45 per cent, massed 
orchestra in 25 per cent, a concert given by outstanding 
performers of the festival in 20 per cent, and a concert 
by guest artists in 15 per cent. Two states, Delaware 
and Maryland, report a concert by a professional sym- 
phony orchestra. An evening entertainment for the 
public in which spectacular effect is sought is included 
in 55 per cent of the sample. Post-festival conferences 
between critics and directors are found in 45 per cent. 
Clinics were reported in 10 per cent. 

The noncompetitive festivals are sponsored by music 
directors’ associations in 53 per cent of the sample, by 
secondary school activity associations in 21 per cent, by 
higher educational institutions in 11 per cent, civic or- 
ganizations in 11 per cent, and the Federated Music 
Clubs in 4 per cent. The sponsoring organization exer- 
cises control in 48 per cent of the sample. Actual con- 
trol is in the hands of the music directors in 43 per cent, 
of school administrators in 13 per cent, and joint control 
by both directors and administrators is found in 39 per 
cent. 

The average noncompetitive festival lasts for one-and- 
one-half to two days—44 per cent report one day, 40 
per cent report two days, and 16 per cent report three 
days. The principal sources of revenue are registration 
fees, admission charges, school dues, and large group fees 
(listed in order of frequency). The Sponsoring body 
receives assistance in securing accommodations from the 
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local chamber of commerce in 57 per cent of the sample, 
and receives financial assistance from it in 24 per cent. 
Advertising is used as a source of revenue in 29 per cent. 

A few of the respondents took the time and trouble to 
add notes describing the noncompetitive festivals of 
their states in greater detail. In New Jersey there are a 
number of county festivals composed of students recom- 
mended for all-county band, orchestra, and chorus by the 
various music directors. Frequently band marching 
festivals are a part of these county events. The state 
event includes an all-state orchestra, chorus, and two all- 
state bands whose membership is selected by competitive 
audition. The solo and ensemble contests have been 
abandoned. The larger cities have all-city festivals. 

In New Hampshire the all-state concert festival is 
retained, but the auditions festival has been abandoned 
because the atmosphere was too competitive, criticisms 
were frequently of little educational value, and embar- 
rassing situations were created by audiences flocking in 
to hear more highly publicized bands and walking out 
before less well-known groups could perform. 

In Maryland all-state band, orchestra, and chorus per- 
formances are made at the state teachers’ convention. 
Membership in these organizations is selected by com- 
petitive audition. Clinic rehearsals are held for three 
days prior to the performance. 

The Highland Park High School of Dallas, Texas, 
sponsors an annual festival which is quite comprehensive 
and well organized. A large festival band, orchestra, 
and chorus are used for both clinic and concert purposes. 
Groups from the participating schools perform before 
the critics. Music workshop sessions are held for the 
music teachers. Guest artists give concerts. A variety 
of social events are included and an evening of pageantry 
is climaxed by the ceremony of crowning a festival 
queen. 


A Typical Noncompetitive School Music Festival 


The typical noncompetitive festival may be described 
by the following summary : 

From twenty to twenty-five schools within one gen- 
eral area combine forces to present a festival of one- 
and-one-half to two days duration. Bands and choruses 
may be presented in massed form or may be presented as 
festival groups of selected membership. When orchestra 
is presented it is usually in the latter form. Both in- 
strumental and vocal solos and small ensembles are given 
a chance to perform and frequently the large groups of 
the various schools also perform before critics for writ- 
ten comments. The critics are from either higher or 
secondary educational institution faculties. They are 
also expected to direct the massed or the all-festival large 
groups. The festivals are sponsored by music directors’ 
associations and are controlled by them. Expenses are 
met by means of per capita registration fees, by admis- 
sion charges to the evening entertainments, and by dues 
or fees charged the participating schools. The local 
chamber of commerce assists in securing the necessary 
accommodations. 

The widespread use of this inspirational and promo- 
tional device must certainly recall to other directors many 
incidents in which other Pats have been inspired to work 
for greater mastery of their instruments, and to look 
forward each year to the thrilling participation in a 
noncompetitive music festival. 
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Now the newest Selmer (Paris) Clari- 
net can be yours at a substantially 
lower price. So don’t consider substi- 
tutes for the handmade clarinet that 
hundreds of the world’s most famous 
artists play. You can get the real thing 
now at little or no extra cost. 

Leading professionals agree that to- 
day’s Selmer is an even finer clarinet 
than it was before the war .. . the 
2 ultimate in tone quality, positive tonal 
placement, tuning, and sensitivity of 
response. In Paris, home of fine wood- 
winds, more Selmer Clarinets are used 
in leading concert organizations than 
all others combined! Write Selmer, 
Dept. J-41 , for free booklet. 
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Great French clarinet artist. 
Formerl clarinet soloist 
Garde publicaine Band; 
now professor of clarinet at 
Paris Conservatory of Music. 


BUDDY DeFRANCO > 


Winner of many poll honors. 
Recording with his own 
combo. A Selmer (Paris) 
Clarinet user for 12 years.- 
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Gino Cic!fi Manuel Valerio 
Boston Symphony Clarinetists 


Play Selmers 


New first clarinetist with the famous Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is Gino Cioffi, formerly 
principal clarinetist with Metropolitan Opera 
Company Orchestra. Other members of the clar- 
inet section of this world-renowned organization 
are Manuel Valerio, Pasquale Cardillo and 
Rosario Mazzeo. 





Pasquale Cardillo 





U. S. AIR FORCE BAND CLARINETISTS, under the 
baton of Lt. Col. George S. Howard, and their 
Selmer (Paris)-Clarinets. Left to right, back row: 
Pierce A. Walters, Harold J. Rigg, Lowell C. 
Smith, Louis C. Kriebel. Front row: Julius 
Karner, Jr., Homer C. Campbell, George L. 
Dietz, principal. 


RONALD PHILLIPS, prin- 
cipal clarinetist of the 
Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra and clarinet 
instructor at Univer- 
sity of Washington, 
has played Selmer 
(Paris) Clarinets since 
1930. 
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The Pennsylvania State College, June 95.29 * 


* 
Indiana University, July 23-27 


College of the Pacific, August 6-10 


Clemson College, June 18-22 
Southern Methodist University, July 30-August 3 om 
* 


For Choral Directors 


Address: 
Music Department, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C: 






Director of Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
School of Music, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


Conservatory of Music, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 
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The Harp in School Music 


ROSLYN MARIA RENSCH 


ITHIN THE MEMORY of many school band and 
WW crctes directors, the harp has become a 

permanent part of the symphony orchestra and 
the concert band. The instrument is now fast estab- 
lishing itself as an essential member of college and 
university musical groups, and an important member of 
the high school band and orchestra. 

School musical directors throughout the country are 
finding themselves confronted with an instrument of 
which they have limited, or no, practical knowledge. 
but they are anxious to utilize the harp in a way that 
will be of the greatest benefit to both the school music 
group and the student harp player. 

In first understanding the harp it is necessary to 
recognize that while this is an instrument with deep 
roots in the past, it is also an instrument of modern 
mechanical development. 

The present compass of the harp was not reached 
until 1810, when the French piano maker, Sebastian 
Erard patented his “double action” for the mechanism 
of the harp. Erard also did away with the staved or 
lute-like construction of the body of the harp; his neph- 
ew, Pierre Erard, increased both the size and the volume 
of the instrument. 

In 1889, Lyon & Healy of Chicago produced the 
first American-made harp. This was an instrument of 
greater durability and more accurate mechanism. With 
the addition of the extended sounding board, the Amer- 
ican concert harp achieved the ultimate in practical, 
functional design. 

The present-day method of playing the harp is, 
therefore, an outgrowth of early styles developed on 
the outmoded instrument, combined with the technical 
advancements of concert harpists of the past five or 
six decades. 

Intelligent orchestral writing for the harp has lagged 
considerably behind that for the other musical instru- 
ments. Many composers have truly made the harpist 
“play the role of an acrobat,” with music that is too 
difficult technically and almost impossible mechanically. 


Things the Conductor Should Know 


It is important for the music director to realize that 
while the similarity between harp and piano music is 
frequently pointed out, there is actually a vast difference 
in the execution on the two instruments. A passage 
which flows smoothly under the fingers of the high 
school pianist, may be accomplished by the school harp- 
ist only after much concentrated practice. Fortunately 
the reverse may also be true in another piece of music. 

The harpist is not only limited to the use of eight 
fingers, to the ten the pianist commands, but he is also 
confronted with seven pedals to the pianist’s three! 





The author, pictured at the right with four of her pupils, is harp teacher 
in New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, and first harpist 
of the Chicago Civic Orchestra. 
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And there is no similarity in the function of the pedals 
of the two instruments. Being tuned in the diatonic 
scale, the seven pedals which are placed at the base 
of the harp provide the necessary chromatic changes 
throughout the octaves. Dynamic effects must be pro- 
duced by the fingers, as there are no pedals for this 
purpose on the present-day harp. 

With the addition of the harp to the school music 
group it becomes the duty of the director to select music 
which includes a part for the harp. The correct play- 
ing of this part by the student harpist then depends 
upon a number of factors. The proficiency of the 
student on the harp, and the length of time given for 
learning the part, are of course important. However, 
the aid given to the student by the combined efforts 
of the experienced harp teacher and the school music 
director cannot be underestimated. 


Suggestions for Teacher and Conductor 


The experienced harp teacher guides the student in 
developing a round tone, and a clean, even technique. 
The former is done by adopting the hand position best 
suited to the physical structure of the student’s hands; 
the latter is achieved by slow conscientious daily prac- 
tice. The teacher must instill in the student the neces- 


Photo by Marshall Berman Jr. 
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sity of playing on an accurately tuned instrument; and 
he must give the student a musical background in 
tempo, rhythm and chord structure. 

As has been noted, for harp playing one must de- 
velop not only technical facility with the fingers, but 
also understanding of the pedals and dexterity in their 
use, In sight-reading music the harpist must read ac- 
curately and quickly, observing tempo and dynamic 
changes along with notation. And he must constantly 
look ahead to observe harmonic changes well in advance, 
so that he will not (unnecessarily) be confronted with 
three or four pedal movements by one foot, within too 
short a space of time. Here it should be pointed out 
that in sight-reading, as in the playing of prepared solos 
and accompaniments, it is essential for even the pro- 
fessional harpist to look at the harp strings from time 
to time. In the orchestra or band, the harpist must in- 
clude in his scope of attention yet another important 
factor—the conductor. 

Obviously, the success of the harpist depends on his 
ability to co-ordinate the aforementioned skills. The 
school music director can help the harp student 
to achieve this desirable and necessary balance of 
skills by providing the harp student with his 
music before the work is first rehearsed. In this 








NAME THE BASS...NAME THE PRICE 
Kay has it! 


If you're teaching grade school 
orchestra, you'll want a small 
bass — the Kay Junior at $220, 
sized small enough for an 8- 
yoor-oud. Then to the regulation 
4, size for older students and 
professionals. Four different 
models, 4 and 5 string, from 
$250 to $440. Your choice of 
dark or blonde finish. If it's a 
strolling combo or one night 
stands, don't overlook the 
Mighty Midget at $330 - a 
third smaller! Just make sure 
it's a Kay — basses used by 
more-schools, students and pro- 
fessionals than all others com- 
bined. Your fevorife music 
store can supply you. 
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way pedal changes and fingering of the orchestra or 
band parts can be marked in advance, preferably by 
the harp teacher. The director, himself, will find a 
notable improvement in the ensemble playing of the 
harp student, if he will personally explain the inter- 
pretation of difficult or tricky rhythmic passages and 
tempo changes. Directors should remember that the 
harp student has usually had little opportunity for 
previous ensemble work, and that the harp is all too often 
excluded from those beneficial sectional rehearsals. 

When the student is confident of the pitch, notes and 
pedaling of the harp part, and he is also able to antic- 
ipate the tempo and any rhythmic changes in the music, 
the harp may be added to the school ensemble with 
excellent and gratifying results. 


Some Questions Answered 


Members of the JourNnav’s Editorial Board have 
suggestec' questions which may arise in the minds of 
music educators who are interested in the harp as a 
possible addition to their school groups, but who are 
themselves not familiar with the instrument. I am 
glad to append brief replies to these questions. 


What shall I do if no harp teacher is available in my com- 
munity ? 


If no harp teacher is available in the community, the music 
director is advised to write to the nearest symphony orchestra 
association, or college or university music department. Perhaps 
the symphony harpist, the teacher, or an advanced pupil recom- 
mended by them, can be persuaded to come to the community 
twice a month (if not weekly) for private and class harp lessons. 


If our school purchases a harp, how can I know whether it is 
a good one if we have no competent harp specialist available? 


In purchasing a harp for school use, bear in mind that the 
instrument, unlike the violin, does not improve with great age. 
While a school should never be without a harp simply because it 
cannot afford a new instrument, a used harp must be selected 
with considerable care. The action of the harp pedals, condition 
of the sounding-board, alignment of the neck, and relation of 
the revolving disks to the strings, are only some of the important 
factors to be considered in a used harp. The harp that is in 
poor order is difficult to keep in tune and discouraging, if not 
impossible, to play. Sometimes there is opportunity to buy a 
used harp directly from its owner, rather than from the maker, 
or a musical instrument dealer, but in this case it is most ad- 
visable to procure an opinion or appraisal of the instrument from 
an experienced harpist or repairman. 


How does one take care of the harp? What are the things the 
harpist would like to have the conductor know about the possi- 
bilities or limitations of the harpist and his instrument? 


I am glad this question was asked because it gives me a chance 
to refer to my new book’, which was mentioned in the September- 
October JOURNAL book columns. Detailed information as to 
the care of the harp, the type of music that can be played on the 
instrument and the help that the school music director can give 
to his harp students, will be found in Section II of the book. 
This section, entitled “Fimdamentals”, was especially prepared 
to meet the needs & the school band, orchestra and choral con- 
ductors in regard to a basic knowledge of the harp. 


What orchestral and band materials feature the harp? 


A list of orchestra, band and choral music featuring the harp, 
prepared to supplement this article, is probably too lengthy to 
include in the space available. Perhaps the JouRNAL can arrange 
to supply copies for a nominal sum.” 

Encourage many of your students to study the harp and make 
it available to all. The embryo composer needs an acquaintance 
with the instrument; the youthful theorist will find his work 
infinitely more fascinating when applied to the harp; and the 
students (young and old) who “just always wanted to play one” 
can realize a dream come true when the harp comes to your 
school. : . 

1The Harp—from Tara’s Halls to the American Schools, by Roslyn Rensch. 


{New York: Philosophical Library} Illustrated. 198 pp. 
*For a copy of the list of music titles send ten cents in stamps to Music 


Educators Journal to cover cost of processing and postage. 
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The growing emphasis on the development of string play- 
ers leads us to recommend these outstanding methods and 


collections for your consideration as teaching material. 
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GAMBLE’S CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS 
By MAX FISCHEL and AILEEN BENNETT 
FOR CLASS AND MIXED GROUPS 
Text in English and Spanish 


A series of three grades of class or ensemble studies for 
Violins, Violas, Cellos or Basses. The parts are adaptable 
for classes in any one instrument, or any combination of 
the four instruments playing together. Each book contains 


RHYTHM MASTER METHOD SERIES 
By ADAM P. LESINSKY 
FOR STRINGS 
For Private, Class and Mixed Groups 


The purpose of the RHYTHM MASTER METHOD SERIES is to 
provide suitable, progressive material for the development 
of players from students who have had no previous training 
in music. This method may be used for private instruction, 











for a class of single instruments or for a class of instruments 
combined. The material is very carefully graded so that the 
student is never confronted with problems for which he has 
not been prepared in previous exercises. 


exercises, studies and familiar melodies with explicit di- 
rections for fingering, bowing and routine. 


BOOK I —Elementary—For VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO or BASS 


Each Book 85¢ VIOLIN METHOD-—Book I, II and III ..each 75¢ 

VIOLA METHOD—Book I, II and IID..............................each 75¢ 

BOOK II —Intermediate—for VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO or BASS Saas oe nae gy I, II and IIL..... --.---.@ach 75¢ 

. A METHOD-—Book I selina i aladaiicatiabiedl 85¢ 

Each Book 85¢ ee 

BOOK III—Advanced—For VIOLIN. VIOLA, CELLO or BASS Books I, II and III Complete for each of the following instruments: 
Each Book 85¢ VIOLIN — VIOLA — CELLO — BASS $1.50 
This system is designed to care for the needs of the heterogeneous class in band or orchestra instruction. } 


Much of the credit for the great development of instrumental music in our schools is due to this particular 
approach in teaching. : 

THE LOCKHART SYSTEM is outstanding in this field. It embodies sound pedagegical practice which 
reduces to a minimum the number of problems encountered day by day in band, orchestra and string classes. 
Parts, each 85¢ 


Teacher's Score $3.00 Piano Score $1.25 
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Two collections for which the student has been prepared by the methods described above. The 
music has been carefully arranged to meet the requirements imposed by limited technical skill. 


GRADED MASTERWORKS — for Strings 


Arranged by MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 
Medium — Violins in ist Position 


JUNIOR MASTERWORKS — for Strings 


Arranged by MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 
Easy — Violins in Ist Position 


INSTRUMENTATION INSTRUMENTATION 
VIOLIN I CELLO SOLO VIOLIN (1-5 Pos.) VIOLA 
VIOLIN II BASS VIOLIN I CELLO 
VIOLIN II BASS 


VIOLIN III PIANO ACC. (Cued) 


VIOLN III PIANO ACC. (Cued) 


VIOLA CONDUCTOR’'S SCORE 
CONDUCTOR’'S SCORE 
Conductor's Score . cessssenneensenuennecanennennnenutaneennaanaes $1.00 LL FEA 
ee 790 Fe, CHE icine 40¢ ON isc cnasvente os. Bee 50¢ 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. (wsie<ez) G19 W. O47 ST., NEW YORK 19 W.. 


9 ® 
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MODERN ‘MIRACLE 
MUSICAL VALUE! 


KIMBALL ADDS ITS NEW 
LIFE-CROWNED TONEBOARD 


PERFECTED through 13 years of re- 
search and experiment, Kimball's new 
Life-crowned Toneboard achieves the 
piano makers’ goal of generations ..a 
soundboard, that Aolds the crown! It's 
a completely balanced diaphragm which 
imparts unexcelled tonal radiation, en- 
riching and enhancing the already superb 
Kimball tone. Proving the statement that 
“the treatment of the board, not its area, 
is the important factor.” 


JUST A FEW WEEKS after it was in- 
troduced, the new Life-crowned Tone- 
board influenced a school system to pur- 
chase 12 Kimballs, despite the lower prices 
of five competitors. Other exclusives which 
give Kimball console type pianos such re- 
markable tone and action include Kimball 
Direct Blow Action, Balanced Even Ten- 
sion Scale, and Pipe Organ Tone Chamber. 
The Kimball Consolette is the world’s only 
piano offering you all four famous Tone- 
Touch features! 





KIMBALL — Keyboard of the Nation 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


KIMBALL HALL . CHICAGO 4 
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Pronunciation of Church Latin 
in Choral Literature 


CHARLES WILSON LAWRENCE 





Reprinted with permission from the 
Northwest Music Review. 


pronunciation with usage and the 

passage of time. Our own lan- 
guage has undergone many changes due 
to the introduction of foreign words, 
talking pictures and the radio. Such 
words as garage, chauffeur, address, 
penalize and an endless list have all been 
subject to alteration in the last decade or 
two. In our own country, with our own 
language, pronunciation varies greatly in 
different sections. It is not strange then 
that the pronunciation of Latin should 
be influenced by locality, race and lan- 
guage. 

Since Latin is the official language of 
the Catholic Liturgy and much of the 
finest choral music had its origin in the 
church, it would be logical then that the 
accepted pronunciation should be that 


A’ LANGUAGES tend to change in 


recommended by the Catholic church. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, endeavoring 
to unify the liturgy in this respect 
throughout the world, recommended and 
the church adopted the Italianized pro- 
nunciation. It would seem then, that the 
choral conductor should familiarize him- 
self with this accepted pronunciation. 

For the following guides on pronuncia- 
tion, the writer is indebted to the Gre- 
gorian Institute of America, publishers 
of the “Catholic Choir Masters Course,” 
and to the St. Gregory Guild, Inc., pub- 
lishers of “The Correct Pronunciation of 
Latin According to Roman Usage,” and 
other sources. 

Special attention should be given to 
the vowels (e) and (0). You will notice 
that they both differ from the sound 
many associate with these characters. 


VOWEL CHART 

















Vowel Pronounced Symbol Example Symbolized Comment 

a as a in fawn. ah eee mah-nyah. No variation. 

e as e in etch. eh Te-ne-brae . Teh-neh-breh. See note below. 

i&y _ as ee in meet. ee ee eee re ah-eet. No variation. 

o as aw in awl. aw ee naw-nahm. Never as o in go. 

u aS OO in noon. oo SE aidcncnaenewns doom. No variation. 

DIPHTHONGS 

ae&oe always as eh Pa Yoo-deh-ee See note below. 

e in etch. 





In all other cases where two vowels occur, each is given its individual sound. 
The diacresis used with ae and oe also destroys the diphthonic effect. 


NOTE: There is a distinction between the open e, (not sounded with the fol- 
lowing consonant) and the closed e, (sounded with the following con- 


sonant). 


The two words “te” and “et” are examples. 


However, the 


difference is so slight, depending upon the duration of the vowel, the 


same symbol is used for both. 


sound of long a as in “eight.” 


The important thing is to avoid the 


Consonantal Sounds in Latin 


Consonantal sounds may be divided into four groups as follows: 


Group 1. 
(b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, and v.) 
Group Z. Modified. Differing from those in English. 
Group 3. 
Group 4. Compound. 


Simple. Pronounced as in English and presenting no special problem. 


‘ 


Diagraph. Two consonants having a single sound. 


CONTINUED ON PAGES FORTY-FOUR AND FORTY-FIVE 





MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
CHORAL 
COLLECTION 


FOR 
SOPRANO, ALTO, AND 
BARITONE 
Compiied and Arranged by 
MERLE J. ISAAC, M.A. 





The craftsmanship of the arranger 
and his experience in the school 
field are adequate recommenda- 
tions for this collection. It presents 
S.A.B. arrangements of Erie Canal, 
Li'l Liza Jane, Billy Boy, Czech 
Dance Song, Spanish Guitar, 
Joshua Fit the Battle, Listen To 
the Lambs, All Thro’ the Night, 


and six other appealing numbers. 
03722 40 











An Opera for This 
Summer or Next Fall — 
THE 
JUMPING FROG 


OF CALAVERAS COUNTY 


Libretto by Jean Karsavina 
after a story by Mark Twain 
Music by LUKAS FOSS 


A novel and meritorious opera offering 
by a gifted contemporary composer. 
It is very entertaining and worthy of 
professional talent, but it is within 
the abilities of competent amateurs. 
Requires 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, a Mezzo- 
Soprano, and 2 Baritones. SATB 
Chorus Optional. 2 Scenes. Perform- 
ance time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score (03720) 4.00 
Orchestra Score and Parts may be rented. 





FLEXIBILITY S*YDIES 
and TECHNICAL DRILLS 
For Cornet or Trumpet 
by DEL STAIGERS 


The present-day challenges given by 
composers and arrangers make it im- 
portant for earnest students to master 
studies such as these. 
Part I—Studies in flexibility 

(03564) 1.00 


Part li—Technical Drills For 
Finger Facility (03648) 1.00 




















TEN SKETCHES 

For Violin (in 1st Position) 
With Piano Accompaniment 
(Published in Two Books) 

By HAROLD BERKLEY 

A useful and varied group of melodi- 
ous pieces for study, recreation, and 
early recital efforts. 

Book 1 (Five Numbers) 03676 1.00 
Book 2 (Five Numbers) 03677 1.00 





CARL F. MUELLER 3-PART ANTHEM BOOK 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, AND BARITONE 
The important part youth choirs are taking in Churches today makes this fine 
collection of 12 anthems for S.A.B. most timely. Dr. Mueller has made admirable 
arrangements of well-chosen selections from such composers as Bach, Barnby, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Rogers, Shelley, West, and others. 


03684 


1.00 

















Examine these Publications through the service of your local dealer or write to the Publisher 








| In compara bl y 


Jar Ahead Armstrong is better in every respect 
than any other silver-plated flute 


—yet costs far less. 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-one 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 





TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just slip the back or edge of your music 
into the machine, turn the handle and you 
have a tough, wrinkle-proof edge or back 
that will not tear. Places a permanent back 
and edge on choral, band, orchestra music, 
conductors’ scores, etc. %” tape (3 rolls per 
can) $1.96 per roll, ¥2” tape (2 rolls per 
can) $2.21 per roll. “‘Scotch’’ Music Edger 
$16.75. Order by mail. 


‘*REEDCONDITIONER’’ 
“*Reedconditioner’’ takes three clarinet or two saxo- 
phone reeds, holds them firmly on a flat plastic 
surface so that they dry without warping, splitting. 
or cracking! .50 cach. 


Milley f 





HE SOUSApHONE 
’ CHAIR CAD 


Patent Applied for 
Supports all sizes and makes of Sousa- 
=, 
djustable to all size players. 

Player sits in normal and approved 
manner. 

Instrument is kept in its norma! condi- 
tion. 

Serves as rack when instrument is not 
in use. 

A must for beginner or girl sousaphonist. 


$37.50 Retail 


Usual Discount to Schools 


SNARE DRUM PRACTICE PAD 


Pocket Size 
Can be played on either side. The rubber side is 
for silent practice, the composition side for tone and 
clarity in analyzing the rudiments, 
Begirmers prefer the composition, because the sticks 
bounce more easily and the tone is crisp and clear. 


$1.25-ea. 


PORTABLE, COLLAPSIBLE RISERS 
For Choruses, Bands, Orchestra. 34” plywood—steel 
automatic friction braces. Standard eighteen section 
riser accommodates 60-75 players. 400% sav- 
ing on storage space. Standard three-step riser for 
standing chorus accommodates 15-18 singers. 

Also * Non-Collapsible Player & Snare Drum 
Stands * Conductor Batons * Pad Straps. 


for More Information Write— 
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MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Group 2. 
CONSONANTAL CHARTS 

































































MODIFIED 
Letter Occurrence Key Word Sound Example Symbolized 
c Soft, before e and i. as ch in chair. OR cc csevekces cheer-kah 
Hard, before a, 0, u, 
other consonants, 
finals. as k in kodak. ye ae ee ee cheer-kah. 
g Soft before as j in jelly 
e and i. or g in gem. a-gi-mus ...... ah-ge-moos. 
Hard before 
a, 0, u, all 
consonants 
except n. as g in gone. SNE Sec avhaes glaw-ree-ah. 
h Always silent. as h in herb. er aw-rahm. 
j Always. as y in yet. NE acecaetecs Yeh-soos. 
q Always with u. as qu in quick. ee oot-queed. 
r Slightly trilled but not prolonged. 
s Always as s in say. Never as z or ss in hiss, 
Group 3. 
DIAGRAPHS 
Letter Occurrence Key Word Sound Example Symbolized 
cc Before a, u, As hard cc, | 
other consonants. occur, (English 
k sound.) oe eee peh-kah-tah. 
ch Always as k. ch in chorus. che-ru-bim keh-roo-bim. 
nc Always as ng in song, sang. san-ctus ........ sahng-toos. 
sc Soft before As sh in shall. de-scen-dit deh-shehn-deet. 
e and i. 
gn Always as ny in canyon. CE sncvcdease mah-nyah. 
ph As English f. Phillip. pro-phe-tas praw-feh-tahs. 
th Always as t. Thomas. Sa-ba-oth ..... Sah-bah-awt. 
Group 4. 
COMPOUND SOUNDS 
Letter Occurrence Key Word Sound Example Symbolized 
cc Soft before As t plus ch in 
e and i. etch or itch. GOW 20.545. Siewnds eht-cheh. 
sc Hard before As sk in skulk. ee eee ee skaw-lah. 
a, o, u, h and all 
consonants. 
xc Soft before As k plus sh in ex-cel-sis ehk-shehl-sees. 
e and i. “Shell” 
Hard before u. As k plus sk in eX-CUS-SO-ruMm ............ 
ae ewes ehk-skoos-aw-room. 
ti When followed As ts in tents : 
by a vowel. plus ee. gta-ti-as ...... grah-tse-ahs. 
, or tse in tse-tse P ~ Sea 
When preceded by de-re-li-qui-sti ............ 
s or when final. Asteaortee ..... deh-reh-lee-quee-stee. 
x As k plus s. As ks in kicks. SRD ieaee dence satan Rehks 
As t plus s. As ts in bats. La-za-ro ..... Lah-tsah-raw. 
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Ten 
Teh 


Je-s 


Yeh 


ex-C 


ehks 


ut-q 
oot-t 


vo-C 
Vaw- 


com. 
kaw- 


cap-i 
cah-j 


M 








ih. 


DS. 


red 


hs. 


eh. 


m. 


hs. 


‘Ten-e-brae fa-ctae sunt, dum 


ut-quid me 
oot-queed meh deh-reh-lee-quee-stee. Eks-klah-mahns Yeh-soos 


vo-ce ma-gna, a-it: in ma-nus tu-as, 
vaw-chee mah-nyah, ah-eet: een mah-noos too-ahs, Daw-mee-neh 


com-men-do 
kaw-mehn-daw_ spee-ree-tum meh-oom. Eht een-klee-nah-veet 


cap-i-te e-mi-sit 
cah-pee-teh 


TENEBRAE FACTAE SUNT. 
Symbolized aceording to the above vowel and consonant charts. 


cru-ci-fi-xis-sent 


Tehn-eh-breh fahk-teh soont, doom kroo-chee-fee-ksees-sehnt 
Je-sum Ju-dae-i. Et cir-ca ho-ram no-nam, 
Yeh-soom Yoo-deh-ee. Eht cheer-kah aw-ram naw-nahm, 
ex-cla-ma-vit Je-sus vo-ce ma-gna: De-us me-us, 


ehks-klah-mah-veet Yeh-soos vaw-cheh mah-nyah: Deh-oos meh-oos, 


de-re-li-qui-sti. Ex-cla-mans Je-sus 


Do-mi-ne 
in-cli-na-vit 


spi-ri-tum me-um. Et 


spi-ri-tum. 


eh-mee-seet spee-ree-toom 








Music Sessions at the Annual Seminar and Workshop 

Conducted by the NEA Department of Classroom 

Teachers, July 12-13, 1951, Oakland, California, 
Mills College Campus 


HE Music Educators National Conference, a department of the NEA, 
will participate in the Department of Classroom Teachers Annual 
Workshop and Seminar to be held July 9-24, 1951, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on the Mills College campus, following the eighty-ninth annual 
meeting and Delegate Assembly of the National Education Association in 
San Francisco, California, July 1-7. Enrollment in the two-week seminar 
may be made through the Department of Classgodm Teachers, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. The July 12 and i3 programs 
are outlined below: 
July 12, 1951 
9:30 a.m. “Music in General Culture.” Marguerite V. Hood, president, 
Music Educators National Conference, associate professor of music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and supervisor of music, Ann Arbor, Mich., public 
schools. Includes a presentation of the development of music as part of 
general culture and the relationship of this development to the other arts. 
10:45 am. “Films in Music Education.” Showing of “The Schumann 
Story,” an excerpt from the film “The Song of Love” (produced by Teach- 
ing Films Custodians, Inc.). Virginia Short, president of the Bay Section 
of the California Music Educators Association, and professor of music, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. commentator. Following the 
film Miss Short will explain its use in music education programs and 
possible uses by teachers of other subjects. Audience participation. 
2:00 p.m. Section Meetings. 
(1) Secondary School Classroom Teachers. (a) A Listening Lesson. 
William C. Hartshorn, supervisor of. music curriculum, Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools, in charge. (b) Assembly Program Planning. Hobart H. 
Sommers, assistant superintendent of schools, Chicago, IIl., in charge. 
(2) Elementary School Classroom Tedchers. (a) Demonstration with 
fourth or fifth-grade children from Oakland public schools. Beatrice 
Krone, author and teacher, Los Angeles, in charge. (b) A Listening 
Lesson. Virginia Short, in charge. 
July 13, 1951 
9:30 a.m. “Music in American Culture.” Marguerite V. Hood. This 
will include a presentation of the development of music as a part of Ameri- 
can culture. 
10:15 a.m. “Moral and Spiritual Values Through Music.” Speaker to be 
announced. 
11:00 a.m. “Workshop Session on Participation Activities.” 
stration in charge of Miss Hood. 
2:00 p.m. Section Meetings. 
(1) Elementary School Classroom Teachers. A demonstration of creative 
activities in elementary schools, Beatrice Krone, in charge. 
(2) Secondary School Classroom Teachers. Panel discussion: ‘Music 
and Other Subjects in Secondary Schools.” Chairman—Charles M. Dennis, 
director of music education, San Francisco public schools, immediate 
past-president, now first vice-president, MENC. Mrs. Eunice Skinner, 
supervisor of music, Berkeley public schools; Harold Youngberg, super- 
visor of music, Oakland public schools; Gene Forrell, music department, 
Mills College, Oakland. 


3:00 p.m. Music: San Francisco State College Quartet. 
3:30 p.m. “Music Contributes to Effective Living.” Hobart H. Sommers. 
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If you sing, play, or just like to 
listen you'll enjoy these 
wonderful music books 


How-to" books 
* a . 
On Studying Singing 
By Sergius Kagen 
“I recommend the volume highly . . . will 
serve many singers to be, singers who are, 
singers who have been. The student will 
have a good guide and friend in this 


book.” —Maggie Teyte, Saturday Review 
2.00 


Music for the Voice 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CONCERT AND 
TEACHING MATERIAL 
By Sergius Kagen 
“One of the interesting books of the decade 
. hundreds of pages of useful informa- 
tion about vocal repertoire . . . should be 
given to all young singers.”—Paul Hume, 
Notes $5.00 


Music for the 
Violin and Viola 


By Hans Letz 
Shows at a glance the best pieces, old and 
new, for violin and viola with or without 
piano; a graded course of teaching mate- 
rial for the violin; technical study for the 
viola. $2.50 


The Concert Band 


By Richard Franko Goldman 


“Sensible . . . unusual . . . readable .. . 
dips into knotty problems . . . the devel- 
opment of the band, functions of the in- 
struments.”—Musical Digest $3.00 


Books on appreciating music 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


. e 
Guide to Musical 
a 

Enjoyment 

By George R. Marek 
“Warm, personal . . . opens up the prob- 
lems of listening to music, orchestral, op- 
eratic and intonate . . . excellent new pic- 


tures of famous composers.” —N. Y. Times 
Illustrated, $3.50 


Great Orchestral 


Music 
A TREASURY OF PROGRAM NOTES 


Edited by Julian Seaman 
“A valuable addition to the list of helpful 
books for those who get their good music 
via recordings or stay up late enough to 
hear some over their local radio . . . an 
excellent compendium . . . highly recom- 
mended.”"—-Boston Post $5.00 


Joseph Haydn 


HIS ART, TIMES AND GLORY 
By H. E. Jacob 
“Excellent . . . fullest, most readable of 
Haydn lives.’"—N. Y. Times $5.00 
Translated by Richard and Clara Winston 


At all bookstores 
RINEHART & COMPANY @ New York 16 
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ORDER NOW 


to insure delivery of your uni- 
form requirements in time for 
school opening in the fall. 


Write for free catalog C-50. 

Our direct representative ‘can 
quote prices, assist in making se- 
lections and suggest Fund Raising 
Ideas. 

“Uniforms by Ostwald” Inc. is 
America’s foremost designer and 
manufacturer of Band, Drum 
Corps and Orchestra uniforms. 


UNIFORMS BY 


“iS li ald 
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On Supervision 


T. P. GIDDINGS 





YEAR or so ago I read in the Jour- 
A NAL an able and timely article on 

“Whither Music Supervision”’ by 
Andrew Banse, and I cannot refrain 
from adding a little on the same most 
important subject. I will confine my 
coments to matters pertaining to kinder- 
garten and the first six grades. 

Years ago, I was lunching with the 
music supervisor of a large city who 
spoke thus: “Of course you can have 
good music out in Minneapolis—you have 
so many supervisors. Now, my assistants 
have to supervise 450 grade teachers 
each.” I laughed and said, “Is that all? 
Mine have to do almost twice as many 
each.” Mine really had at that time 
about 800 apiece, and I was not willing 
to ask for more assistant supervisors. 

The other supervisor then asked how 
we did it. I handed him a little book and 
said “This is the answer. This little 
pamphlet is placed in the hands of each 
teacher with the request to follow it ex- 
actly. When she can do this and im- 
prove upon it, she submits her improve- 
ment—if it is an improvement—and we 
all adopt it and use it. That is how the 
little book was built up. It is the com- 
bined result of successes of hundreds of 
grade teachers.” 

This booklet tells what to do and how 
to do it from the first day in the kinder- 
garten to the end of the seventh grade— 
with the books to use and in what order. 
How fast it is to be done is left to the 
teacher. One of the best things in this 
plan is the rivalry of the teachers them- 
selves. Instead of being a drag, the book- 
let is a comfort because all know what 
they will be checked on. It is a great 
help to know what and how. But enough 
of that. System pays. 


+ 


The regular teacher is usually a better 
teacher than the special. You all know 
the reasons, and they need not be enu- 
merated here. In fact, I would not 
swap what the grade teachers in Min- 
neapolis do in music for anything I ever 
saw special teachers do in all of my 
many wanderings. Above the sixth grade, 
it is another matter and not discussed in 
this screed. 

Many grade teachers say they cannot 
teach music. No one can blame teachers 
for not wanting to do a lot of the things 
that_are often included.in so-called Mu- 
sic Education. 

What started this diatribe on my part 
is the quotation from Mr. Banse’s article 
in which, consciously or unconsciously, 
he has put his finger on the weak spot 
in both the teaching and supervision of 
vocal school music: “Most educators 
will agree with the following recom- 
mendation made in the Music Education 
Source Book: ‘A well rounded program 
of music activities in the elementary 
school should include singing, listening, 
creating, playing, rhythmic expression, 
dramatization, and music reading.’” (The 
italics are my own.) It looks so like an 
afterthought and really seems to be just 
that in far too many places. 





The article referred to was written by Andrew 
M. Banse under the title ‘“Whither Music Su- 
pervision in the Elementary School?’’ It appeared 
in the Music Epucarors JOURNAL, September- 
October 1949, p. 48. 
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PICTUREPHONE 


—— mate record pl 
unbelievably beh tone  qualty. Ca te th 

= at ten times the “The finest record player 
I have ever heard.”’ Clear, brilliant, crisp, You hear 
inctly. Every listener enthusiastic 

Espec All speed 
78, 45, 33% rpm. Write today. 


1119 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 
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STICKY VALVES? 


HERE’S THE 
SOLUTION 


@ 100% Pure oil, 
specially developed 


@ Non-gumming 
@ Pleasant odor 
@ Only 35° 


BUESCHER. 


meq 112 Clone 
VALVE OIL 
SLIDE OIL 








Professional or beginner — 
There's a model priced for you! 


Cundy -Bettoney 


Carinets 
Flutes 


FHeeolos 


Ww t 7 


THE CUNDY BETTONE! c0., 


Mas 


Hyde Park 3¢ 








I, for one, do not agree at all with 
the recommendation quoted above. The 
whole trouble with the vocal work in the 
schools is contained in that paragraph 
or at least most of it. 


a 


Let’s return to the “Program of Ac- 
tivities.” The first word is Singing. 
No one agrees with that more heartily 
than I do, but how seldom do we hear any 
really fine singing in the grades. A lot 
could be written on this subject. 

The next word is Listening. This is 
most important, but, judging from what 
one so oiten hears in the vocal classes, 
Listening is far too often omitted. With 
the twenty minutes allotted to vocal music 
daily, these two things are about all one 
can do, and do well, in the kindergarten 
and first grade. 

Next comes Creating. Yes, when stu- 
dents get to the special classes in the 
high school and have something to cre- 
ate with. I once visited a dismal place 
where the pupils in the first few grades 
sang only what they had composed. 
Shreds of this still linger in places. 

Next comes Playing. Yes, after they 
get to the fourth grade and can Read 
Music Vocally. No one ever did more of 
that than I, but it had the vocal founda- 
tion that should underlie all instrumental 
work. I could write a book on that—I 
mean, another book. 


+ 


Now come the funniest words of all: 
Rhythmic Expression. The only thing 
along this line I ever saw as any help is 
the simple rhythmic pointing at the beats 
when singing new music. The mistake 
is that few realize that Rhythm does not 
have to be taught. It is the Reading of 
rhythm that is the problem. This must 
be taught definitely. Pupils must Feel 
the rhythm, of course, but it is the eye 
that must set up the Feeling and not 
the ear. 

One of the funniest things that ever 
happened in my adopted state (I am now 
a Florida Cracker seven years old) was 
when a prophetess from the North came 
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VICTORY TIDE 


by WILLIAM GRANT STILL 





MIXED VOICES ... .18 
BAND ACCOMP. . 1.00 
ORCH. ACCOMP. 

(rental only) 











J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ORDER NOW 


to insure delivery 

by fall opening. 
Ostwald makes prompt delivery 
of a quality uniform at a com- 
petitive price. Your order re- 
ceives our most meticulous atten- 
tion, down to its smallest detail. 
Ostwald catalogs are yours for 
the asking. 


Ostwuld 
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Two delightful student operas 
v 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


THE 
LANTERN MARRIAGE 


A French Comic Operetta in One Act 
by 
JACQUES OFFENBACH 


CAST 


PETER, a farmer, Tenor ANN and CATHERINE 
DENISE, his cousin, Mezzo two merry widows, 
Sopranos 


ANNOUNCER, a speaking part 
Vocal Score $1.25 
instrumental parts available on rental 
M 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


HENNY PENNY 


The well known Mother Goose story in a One Act Opera 
for children of all ages 
by 
JERZY FITELBERG 
Vocal Score 
one or two Pianos and Percussion 


$2.50 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Bldg. Radio City New York 





Musical Development of the 
Classroom Teacher 


This report, recently released by the Music Education Research Council, deals with 
pre-service development in music of the classroom teacher on the campus, and sug- 
gests ways and means whereby this initial preparation may be amplified and devel- 
oped in the teaching situation. Although entirely new carries serial number of orig- 
inal Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 32 pp. 50 cents. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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down to show us how to Dance the 
New Singing Books. We adopted a ney 
set two years ago. 

Now we have Dramatization. Nore 
for me in the regular singing classes! 
If the words of the song are not clear 
enough as to the Drama of the song, 
jump on the supervisor of the Language 
reading. Getting up a show is a dii- 
ferent matter. Folk dances are all right 
in physical education, but don’t let them 
spoil your singing in the process. 

All honor to the force of the gentle- 
man who had a seventh-grade singing 
class perform “Golden Hair and the 
Three Bears” (I think it was). The 
children had learned it by rote. Three 
boys were bears and galloped around on 
all fours. A small girl rode them in 
turn, while the class sang. Fifty of us 
visitors also stood and marveled. I felt 
as though I had made a mistake in my 
diet. 

Last, like an afterthought of little im- 
portance, comes Reading Music. This 
has my heartiest approval, as you may 
have gathered. All the good in the 
preceding is contained in this. In fact, 
reading music musically is all one has to 
do in the singing classes. 

The maladjustment of the preceding 
is part of the answer to music super- 
viston. It also explains the reluctance of 
many good teachers to tackle the teach- 
ing of vocal music. No one but a spe- 
cialist can stomach the stuff that is called 
for in many schools. 

Before leaving the subject of dancing 
in the singing classes (we have a lot of it 
down here), I have often been tempted 
to suggest laying the open books on the 
floor and having the pupils dance bare- 
footed on them. They might pick up a 
few notes with their toes. I have never 
seen any dancing-singing classes pick up 
many notes with their eyes. This dancing 
in the singing classes is nothing new. 
They were at It sixty years ago. It died 
out but is back again. History repeats 
itself, they say, but it seems silly to repeat 
foolish history. 


+ 


How Shall We Supervise? Shall the 
grade teacher teach the class, or shall 
the supervisor do it and let the grade 
teacher watch and learn? I say the super- 
visor. But first, the:e must be some definite 
plan written out to be followed by all. 
This plan should be the result of careful 
study by everyone. Then all should use 
the same plan. This is merely efficiency. 

A grade teacher always is, always will 
be, sensitive when working with music in 
the presence of a specialist. She cannot 
do her best. Also, the specialist should 
be a better teacher than she. Let the 
grade teacher see some good teaching 
along the line she is working on. I saw 
to that. I could always tell what a 
teacher’s lack was in the first minute or 
so of watching her handling her class. 
She could sit more or less calmly and 
watch me work. 

Along this line, I was called upon to 
talk to a number of fifth- and sixth-grade 
teachers in a large city that had no mu- 
sic supervisor. “Girls, you need a music 
supervisor,” a deep and determined voice 
sang out from the middle of the room. 
“We don’t want any more supervisors to 
sit down at the central office and write 
things out for us to do,” they answered. 

I had to laugh and did. I replied, 
“That isn’t supervision. A supervisor 
comes around and shows you how to do 
things. No one should be allowed to 
supervise who cannot do this. The next 
time a superintendent, principal, or su- 
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he pervisor comes into your classroom, just 
the shove the book at him and say ‘Show 
me how.’” At this the two assistant 
superintendents rose and left. I was 









ae not o to that city again. But I still 
“é stand firmly on that basis. e 
lect . For this modern church.:: 
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the most modern in 
Electronic Organs, too 


Years ago, I visited a city where the 
supervisor and her assistant always visited 
classrooms together. Those two old 
crones sat and glumly took notes—copi- 
ous notes—while the poor grade teacher, 
Ce who quite obviously had been given no 
"the plan, taught and squirmed. I stood that 
The for half a day, and, dropping a few quiet 
tears for the poor grade teachers, went 


itle- 


~~ to visit somewhere else. I could con- 
in | tinue indefinitely. 
us I will close — a sample of the per- 
‘ fect squelch. Scene: grade teacher giv- am ‘ ‘ . . 
_ ing on Susur ten feet behind For the beautiful new Saint Francis Xavier Church in 
’ her repeating every statement the grade Kansas City, as for so many notable American churches both new 
im- wating eee poo Rage ne 7 and old, the organ selected was a Wurlitzer. 
“sm ter a few rounds of this, the grade teach- One of the chief reasons for this preference is summed up in the 
the | ef steps back and says, “I think the pu- words of Reverend John B. Gerst, S.J. Pastor, Saint Francis 
act, _ = Ag if i of as _ Xavier: “Particularly satisfying are the excellent tonal qualities of 
t eaching.” Well, I could go on like the bes 0 
‘ brook, but will now desist. : the stented , 
ing Some bemoan the poor singing voices And organists express a preference for the Wurlitzer for still 
er- = me rr. a on or another reason — because it is built to professional standards, with 
re the a be | poem No rote singing after standard features and playing dimensions recommended by the 
he. | that. The children taught me_ this. American Guild of Organists. 
led Rigo phe pg Les Wurlitzer makes the only complete line of electronic orgaris, 
= do her own teaching.” Here is a pain- May we send you detailed information? 
£ it ful admission. This supervisor is evi- 
ted dently one who has no plan of music 
the teaching that she can impart to her grade 
ve teachers. A good, workable plan will car- 
+" ry over, and the grade teacher can use it. 
ver It must be a simple, direct plan or the 
up grade teacher will not try to do it—and 
boas who can blame her! ie 
my The wise supervisor will listen to the 
ced suggestions of the grade teacher. On 
ots this line, I will now uncover an ancient 
ant blush of my own. Years ago, there was 


a book for seventh-grade singing. There 
were lots of fine three-part songs. But, 
alas, the author was a fine musician, 
knowing so much about music there was 
the poor discrimination as to what the pu- 
pils needed to know. Much of the book 
was taken up with chords, scales, exer- 
cises, and things to be written out and 
studied. 
One of the best grade teachers I ever 


ful saw had a fine seventh-grade class. Ev- 
ise | etything_ called for in the book was well URLI ZE R 
: done. One day the teacher said, “Why 





Considering a piano? More 
people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 





cy. 

vill — to do all those scales and World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos than those of any other name, 
a I was very young then, and I just Under One Great Name 

iid | loked blankly at her. The only answer The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tonawanda, New York * Executive Offices, Chicago, Illinois 


the I could finally dig up was: “The Book 
} Says So.” Then we both laughed, and 





~ I said, “If I can find no better answer 
. than that, we will do no more of it.” 


We never did in my schools. After that 
incident, the children learned more theory 


- than ever before. They learned it as Film Music Notes MASTER DIFFICULT RHYTHMS 


needed—and then it stuck. Another sam- 


























to | Ple of “We learn to do by doing.” Official Organ of the 
de My long life as a music supervisor National Film Music Council 
wi has been littered with fool things that I 7 
sic tried and threw away. There were a lot Contents 
on of foolish things too bad for even me to Information and Critiques on Music in 
- try. the 16mm and 35mm current films. Ex- 
‘0 Fellow supervisors, analyze. your work Fag hg Sm Tw pe 
1. od ~ if you, ote — —_ = —- Yieual Education Authorities, Hettonal, CH 
od. y things. Stick closely to e learn . Program suggestions 
-d, | % do by doing.” If you analyze your oper at nme _ 4 _ 
a work, you may find that your pupils are cial Bulletins from ime to time. 
do ey is getting fa A to do. , ~ $2.00 per year. 
u en, why a is mess Of words! 31 Union Square West, a 
L There are no more supervisors. There New York City - on, Ser ateeeere Conrney 








are only “Consultants.” 
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CHOIRMASTERS 








NOW IS THE TIME! 


Yes, now is the time for every good 
choirmaster to come to the aid of his 
choir. With the approach of warm weather 
and its attendant distractions, choirs ex- 
perience a serious seasonal slump: at- 
tendance drops. interest slackens and 
members become inactive.—some per- 
manently! 2 
Instead of passively accepting this condi- 
tion, the intelligent choirmaster will seize 
every opportunity to revitalize his group 
and give it a new lease on life. The 
most potent factor in reviving lagging in- 
terest is the introduction of new and at- 
tractive music. 

The James Allan Dash Choral Arrange- 
ments, which have helped rebuild thou- 
sands of dispirited choirs, are ideal for 
this difficult season. These delightful 
anthems (Sacred, SATB, English texts) 
olfer a maximum of singing pleasure in 
return for minimum effort expended. They 
can be sung effectively by even a hand- 
ful of singers with or without accompan- 
iment. 

The Dash Arrangements are on sale at all 
reputable music houses in the United 
States and Canada. Free sample copies 
may be obtained from the publishers. 
The price is still only 10c per copy. 


, THE BALTIMORE MUSIC COMPANY 
340 North Charles Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


J AMES ALLAN DAS 


Choral Arrangements 






















MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Music Division of Ed i PI 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 








Highest rated 







: in the 
; United States 


Estimates for 





engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 


our reference 


aT 


Uer 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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SPRING CONCERT, FESTIVAL AND 


COMMENCEMENT MUSIC: 


for CHORUS — 
| LIKE IT HERE (Patriotic) SATB Clay Boland .20 
(Band acct. published) 
O' Life with Splendor — SATB & SSAA Grieg-Cailliet .16 
(Band acct. published) 
America, My Wondrous Land — SATB & SSA R.R. Peery .18 
(Band & Orch. accts. published) 


Bolero — SATB & SSA Ravel-Elkan .25 
(Orch. acct. published) 

Ballad of Brotherhood — SATB Joseph Wagner .20 
(Orch. acct. published) 

God, Give us Men — SATB Harl McDonald .30 


(Orch. acct. available on rental) 


for BAND — 


| LIKE IT HERE (Patriotic March) Clay Boland 
(Full band 1.25) 

Festive Processional (For Commencement) Bruce C. Beach 
(Full 4.00, symphonic 6.50) 

Panis Angelicus Franck-Harvey 
(Full 2.75, symphonic 4.50) 

American Holiday — Overture Lucien Cailliet 


(Full 5.00, symphonic 8.00) 


Samples of chorus music sent to choral directors on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Penna. 














SEND FOR SAMPLE CORNET PART 


NEW! 


16 New Mesang 
Marches for games, 
parades, concerts or 
festivals. 





TED MESANG MARCH BOOK NO. 2 is an excel- 
lent companion for Ted Mesang March Book No. 1 . . . EASY 
enough for average high school bands . . . BIG enough for college 
bands. Good solid trombone counter melodies. Tuneful, peppy. 
Try it! 


Paul A. Schmitt Music (o. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. « Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Brass Bands 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 





Contest Procedures 


In the center of the hall, roped off 
from the audience, and guarded by an 
attendant, was the judge’s box. This 
is a curious wooden structure some eight 
or ten feet long, perhaps six feet high, 
and wide enough to accommodate a man 
seated at a small table. The sides and 
roof of the “box” are made of what 
closely resemble the old-fashioned 
“swinging doors” or window shutters— 
fins, separated to admit light and air, 
but tilted at such an angle that the per- 
son inside gets no view of what is going 
on around him. I believe that the judge 
(there is only one for each section) 
enters the box before the draw is an- 
nounced. There he stays to the bitter 
end, totally unaware of the identity of the 
bands as he hears them one after an- 
other. At the close, he is escorted by 
two attendants to a place of secrecy (and 
presumably security as well) where he 
can make out his report. 

When the last band of the day has 
finished, there is a brief interval for 
speeches and sundry announcements; 
aiter which the judges appear, present 
their reports formally to an official, who 
announces the results. The first five 
bands in each section are announced, be- 
ginning with the one which attained fifth 
place, and concluding with the winner. 
The point average of each of these five 
is announced as well! 

The limited range of the instruments 
in a brass band naturally restricts the 
repertoire. What is even more unfortu- 
nate, for many years the principal music 
available for them consisted of tran- 
scriptions of solo or orchestral works 
(even some for organ), or original works 
written by inferior composers, As some- 
one has suggested, apparently composers 
were more willing to write music which 
would be played by third+class orchestras 
than music for first-class brass bands. 
Thanks to the persistent J. Henry Iles, 
this situation has been improved. Henry 
Geehl, Gustav Holst, Granville Bantock, 
Eric Ball, yes, even Edward Elgar (to 
name only a few) have contributed seri- 
ous, first-class music for brass band. 
And at the contests the test piece must 
be an original composition. 

At the Bolton contest the test piece for 
“Fourth Section” was a Fantasia, May 
day, by the veteran bandsman J. A. 
Greenwood. For the “Championship Sec- 
tion,” it was Festival Overture by the 
old master, Henry Geehl. It is of the 
latter, however, that I shall speak here, 
partly because I wish to concentrate my 
remarks on the championship bands, part- 
ly because “short scores” of Mr. Geehl’s 
composition were available for all who 
wished to read. 

I focus attention on the championship 
bands principally because they were of 
championship quality. Even a rank 
amateur, could sit in judgment on the 
“Fourth Section,” detecting their short- 
comings and evaluating their performance 
as a whole. But the championship bands 
Were of such superior quality and so 
evenly matched that I was willing to 
close my notebook, sit back, enjoy the per- 
formance to the full, and marvel that 
the adjudicator (in this instance Mr. 
Geehl himself) could balance one against 
another. 
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It takes interesting, fresh, new music to compete with the forces 


of spring. 


But you can get the newest music, the broadest 


selection, the fastest service from E. M. B. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


Eclucational Uusie Brreau,Sne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 


om a 


* Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 
ideries - Vestments 
- Communion 








Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages, 81 floor plans. charts, vorsedee. 


ti ~ phot hs. $1.50 id. 
64 E. Selinen Chines ao 





When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 








T i. e Ceud * 





Singers °* 





First deluxe numbered edition of MON- 
TELL VOCAL TECHNIQUE now available 
—a major event in musical history—greatest 
book on singing of all time—unveiling a 
world whose existence was heretofore un- 
suspected—the source book and bible of the 
future—and of singers and teachers only 
who have a future. At your book store. 
Write for descriptive folder, mentioning 
Music Educators Journal. 


Published by 
WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, Inc. Ltd. 
Third Floor, 3177 Broadway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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MOUTHPIECES 


Here’s a mouthpiece that’s sure 
to give you a world of confidence 
... A mouthpiece that gives 

you perfect control in all registers! 
Try one and see for yourself. 
Learn the difference between a 
handcrafted Vandoren and 
run-of-the-mill, mass production 
mouthpieces. You'll be amazed! 


Vandoren signature 
mouthpieces are available 

for saxophone as well 

as clarinet—in a variety 

of facings. Write G. Leblanc 
Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
for free folder. 


the aristocrat 
of mouthpieces 
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Comments on Performance 


Most of what I have to say about the 
actual performance will be published 
shortly in Mr. Iles’ British Bandsman. 
But I am sure that he will have no ob- 
jection to my repeating some of it 
here. The test piece was not only de- 
signed for brass band; it was designed 
for brass band im contest. It demanded 
a high degree of technical proficiency, 
ensemble integration, tonal quality, dy- 
namic shadings, sectional performance, 
and solo artistry. Moreover, these de- 
mands were so distributed that every 
section (and the solo part of nearly every 
section) was required to do special work. 
Unlike many compositions traditionally 
used by bands of all types, the test piece 
did not permit a band to “get by” with 
a series of brilliant cadenzas and solos 
by a few star performers, alternating 
with a sequence of robust tuttis, in 
which the shortcomings of average play- 
ers were obscured. 

I have played recordings of some of 
the better British brass bands for many 
American friends — bandsmen, orchestra 
musicians, and others. Inevitably they 
found it difficult to believe that individual 
brass players could accomplish such feats, 
or that such a small ensemble could pro- 
duce such results. I wonder how they 
would respond if they could hear the 
bands in person. For, to me, they beggar 
description. The solid “organ” tone of 
the basses, the unaffected sweetness of 


horns and flugels, the masterful clarity * 


and brilliance of the solo cornets (with 
the superb backing of repianos, seconds, 
and thirds), the rich French horn tone 
of the euphoniums (with substantial 
support from the full-throated baritones), 
the pleasing “shrill” of the soprano cor- 
nets, and the strident fullness of the 
trombones — the exactness of phrasing 
in both solo and sectional passages, the 
complete integration of sections and 
ensemble, the superb intonation, the star- 
tling dynamic transitions, and the true- 
ness of attack, the capacity for being 
in tune at the start and staying there 
throughout, and the magnificent tonal 
and volume control at all times — these 
are but a few of the lasting impressions 
which these fine bands made upon me. 
But here words seem to lose their sig- 
nificance. As I said before, these bands 


— 


have to be heard in order to be fully 
appreciated. I think I am not exagger- 
ating when I say that the best of our 
bands (even professional ones) are no 
better, if they are as good. In my estima- 
tion, the only advantage that American 
players can show is in the somewhat 
superior trombone tone which they pro- 
duce. Ours is sweeter and fuller; the 
British player’s tone is more strident. 


American and British Bands 


Within two weeks after the Bolton 
contest I heard a first-class “concert 
band,” fifty or sixty strong, with expert 
musicians, excellent instrumentation, and 
authoritative direction. Any American 
professional bandsman would have had to 
admit that it could meet our own best 
bands on an equal basis. It played good 
music and played it well. But the first 
thing I noticed about it was the dis- 
tasteful effect of the percussion. They 
were excellent performers, and as a 
former drummer myself I am naturally 
“on their side.” But all I could think 
of was how wonderful those little brass 
bands had sounded without any drums 
at all. The reed section was fine, but in 
comparison with an all-brass aggrega- 
tion, it sounded thin and mechanical. 
Even the brass, fine though it was, suf- 
fered by comparison. Perhaps it was 
because they used no cornets—instead 
they had a full trumpet section and four 
flugel horns. But then I recalled that 
this was no new experience for me. In 
the 1920’s I had noticed the same con- 
trast, for I had heard a performance by a 
small British brass band immediately 
following one given by what was at 
that time one of the best professional 
concert bands in the U.S.A. And I fear 
that ever since that time any band, ex- 
cept a first-class brass band, has sounded 
to me somewhat like an orchestra with 
out benefit of strings and with an ex- 
cess of percussion. 

This may be treason but before you 
make the most of it, at least hear a good 
Victor recording of, Tet us say, “Fod- 
en’s,” and play it on a good machine. 
Then have your own brass section listen 
to it and try to achieve an equally effective 
result. I venture to say that you will 
soon have some neurotic cornet and 





MENC STUDENT CHAPTER 307, NORTHERN IDAHO COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
LEWISTON. 
This picture was made on the occasion of the installation of the new chapter. In the picture: 
Left to right at desk, Grant Mathews, head, Northern Idaho College of Education music depart 
ment; Ross Woods, music director, Lewiston high school; Louise Nordness, N.I.C.E. music 
instructor, and sponsor and director of this chapter. Left to right—front row, Vergil Personette, 
Dorothy Parker, Patty Jo Johnson, Robert E. Odell, Pearl Yoder, Louise Johnston. In the sec- 
ond and third rows are other faculty members and the Alpha Epsilon music organization, which 
sponsored the installation of Chapter 307. All of the members of this Chapter are music majors, 
and many are already doing their student-teacher work. 
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euphonium players on your hands. Or, 
if they do not shift to some other instru- 
ment, they will at least start taking 
lessons again and put in more hours of 
practice. In the last analysis, it might 
be better to do as I did—simply sit back, 
enjoy it, and say “It can’t be done.” 


+ 


The Good Old Days 
And Now 


HE CONTEST procedure described by 

Mr. Stewart is substantially the same 
_" as that followed in band contests 
in the United States in the golden era 
of town bands. Still living are men 
who were members of those hardy out- 
fits, such as the Haverhill ( Mass.) band, 
and others in the area, which drew their 
players from a radius of ten to twenty- 
five miles. One cornetist—later a famous 
soloist and bandmaster—traveled twelve 
miles to rehearsals, on foot the entire 
distance when necessary. This was not 
uncommon in the experiences of those 
days which gave us some of our finest 
band musicians. 

With the gradual demise of town 
bands, and the advent of school bands 
and “juvenile” bands, contests were again 
instituted about 1910. At first the par- 
ticipants included adult and school-age 
players. Again the contest procedures 
were similar to those outlined in Mr. 
Stewart’s description of the British brass 
band contests. Increasingly there were 
such close decisions that the difference 
between the first and second place bands 
was often on the basis of a few percent- 
age points—even on a fraction of a point. 
Ostensibly the musical factors entering 
into the adjudication were so equally 
balanced that the winner was decided in 
a “photo finish.” Actually, the judges 
felt that it was unjust to the bands and 
to themselves to attempt to decide which 
of the two—or sometimes three or four 
—bands was “best.” from an education- 
al standpoint it was decided the ranking 
system for school band meets was all 
wrong. About 1930 an entirely new 
plan was adopted, whereby school groups 
meeting in competition festivals were ad- 
judicated on a four- or five-grade rat- 
ing scale, which gave the competition 
festivals more of the aspects in spirit, 
purpose and fact, of tests rather than 
contests. Under the grading plan “Di- 
vision I,” representing the highest rating, 
may be attained by more than one group; 
in fact, it is possible for several groups 
in a given classification to achieve that 
grade. To receive a Division II rating 
may be considered equivalent to a high 
passing mark of 87 to 94.9. Division III 
rating is equivalent to a mark of 80 to 
86.9, and Division IV rating is equivalent 
to a mark of 75 to 79.9. Division V, 
where used is considered a below passing 
rating. —Mark TIME 


+ 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO, conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra, made a 
valuable laboratory session of the rehearsal 
of his orchestra for the benefit of members 
of the Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence, March 9. The Conference members 
were invited, literally, to “sit in” at the re- 
hearsal, which was especially set up on the 
main floor of the Oklahoma City Municipal 
Auditorium. In order to make the session 
most effective from the standpoint of the 
visitors, conductor Alessandro suggested that 
auditors take positions back of the orchestra 
players, where it would be possible to watch 
the scores. (Picture on page 62.) 
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CHARACTER 


- 
Unseen Gat 


Vital Part Of Every 
FRANK INSTRUMENT 


Just as character is reflected in the face and actions of 
a man, so is the intrinsic character of William Frank Band 
Instruments evident in the appearance and performance 
of every horn bearing this respected name. Essentially, 
it is the result of complete honesty in upholding the ideais 
and traditions established by the founders of the com- 
pany more than 40 years ago. It reveals itself in a cer- 
tain perfection of detail, an extra degree of handcrafts- 
manship, that gives the owner more for his money—more 
in looks, tone, progress, pleasure and pride. You Can 


BANK on a FRANK. 


Aaa 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Made y * be ong Frank Company 


ve Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Ine., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 






















Music For Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the appendix, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 
ing local musical activities, 
64 pages e Cover in colors . $1.00 postpaid 

Music Educators National Conference, 64 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
(Aw 


By RUBANK 


SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trum- 
pet, by H. Voxman. Includes an abun- 
dance of choice duet material selected 
from the works of Bagantz, Bimboni, 
Boismortier, Clodomir, Forestier, Gatti, 
Guericke, Haag, Korda, Metzger, Pau- 
dert, Rossari, St. Jacome, Stamitz, 
Telemann, and others. Volume one 
includes 7! easy and medium grade 
duets; volume two includes 27 ad- 
vanced duets; both volumes contain 72 


pages. 

SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or 
Trumpet, Voi. | ...... Woxman $1.50 

SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or 
Trumpet, Vol. II . Voxman |.50 


Methods... 


ELEMENTARY METHOD __.. 
.. Robinson .90 

INTERMEDIATE METHOD sees Se 
aagiaa : Skornicka .90 

ADVANCED METHOD ....... 
aa . Gower-Voxman 1.25 

MODERN ARBAN- ST. JACOME 
Whistler 1.25 

POPULAR STYLE PLAYING ia 
. Walters !.00 


Studies... 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES .... 
eres Endresen .75 
MODERN PARES a... Whistler 75 
VANDERCOOK ETUDES _........ 
tmisntimnmuwe. Cen Tae 
SELECTED STUDIES ...... Voxman 1.50 
LIP SCIENCE ......... . Delamater .75 


Collections... 


INDISPENSABLE FOLIO (solo) 
es Endresen |.00 


SILVERTONE FOLIO (solo) . 1.00 
SOLOIST FOLIO (solo) ........... 1.00 
TRUMPET TONES (solo-duet- 
trio) .... +50 
AMERICAN “AIRS” for ‘Everyone 
SS a ae .60 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC for Grory- 


one (sol o) 


Each of the above collections 
includes piano accompaniment 
at the price indicated. 














RUBANK, 


a 


5544 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. 
CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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The Round Table 





An Elementary School 
That Sings! 


NY SCHOOL in which you find a well- 

planned music program, with the 

majority of students actively and 
enthusiastically participating, is bound to 
be a happy school! Music in such a 
building is good for the “tone’’ of the 
student body, the faculty, the administra- 
tion, and the custodians. 

A “Singing School” has assembly 
music programs in which the entire 
student body sings just for pleasure 
and enjoyment. The school’s musical 
organizations perform, outside musical 
artists appear, programs and concerts are 
given by students, educational concerts 
are presented by the city’s symphony 
orchestra, and attendance at musical 
programs given in the community is en- 
couraged. 

Such a program of musical activity 
gives real-life meaning to the school ex- 
perience of the child. Its inclusion as a 
co-curricular subject is not only good 
education but also fine public relations. 

With the ultimate advent of television 
in the classroom, our schools will liter- 
ally live with music in practically every 
form. Along with this educational ex- 
perience for children will arise a new 
challenge for all music educators, It is 
high time that we make positive plans 
which will insure music its proper place 
in our total educational structure. 


r 


Tust one example of the many so- 
called “Singing Schools” is Elementary 
School No. 75, the Woodrow Wilson 
school in Indianapolis, Indiana, with 
Augusta Nessler as principal. The 
ultimate performing group in its long 
list of musical organizations is the Junior 
High School Concert Choir. 

The Woodrow Wilson Concert Choir 
was organized twelve years ago by a 
former teacher, Mrs. Hazel Callahan. 
During the first year this selected group 
of singers embellished many programs 
in the various neighborhood churches. 
Two years later the merit of the group 
was attested by being asked to perform 
for the music section of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Many members of former singing 
groups in the Woodrow Wilson school 
have continued their studies in the field 
of music. One of the first choir mem- 
bers is Martha Metcalf Pearson, who will 
soon graduate from Jordan College of 
Music and Butler University. She is 
preparing for a teaching career. Wilma 
Margrove and Mary Rushton, also of the 
original choir, continued their musical 
studies in voice and piano. Two addi- 
tional members, Joe Brower and Her- 
man Shipman became members of the 
Indianapolis Symphonic Choir. Most 
of the members continue their activity 
in music in high school where they be- 
come valued members of singing groups. 

Black academic robes with gold satin 
stoles were purchased for the choir mem- 
bers with the money the girls and boys 
earned by giving concerts and sponsoring 
various sales. The total sum spent has 
amounted to well over $450.00. This year 
the choir is buying their own set of 
choir risers. 

The sponsor of the present choir is 
Mrs. Mabel Von Stamm, teacher of 
fifth and sixth grade, and Junior High 
school vocal music. The director is 
Mallory W. Bransford of the music 
department, Indianapolis public schools. 


—Davin W. HuGuHes, Chairman, Or- 
chestra Department, Director of Student 
Teaching, Jordan College of Music, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


South Carolina Comes 
of Age 


HEN I READ The Tennessee Story 
last year, I was fired with an un- 
holy zeal to do something similar 
for my own State. “What,” I asked 
myself ungrammatically, “has Tennessee 
got that South Carolina hasn’t got more 
of?” Any reader of NEA statistics will 
find both of us nestled very close to 
the bottom of the educational ladder. 
But Tennessee does have the edge, in 
gaining the backing of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Ours is more willing 
than able to help, so we would have to 
do, unaided, whatever was to be done. 
A quick look over the state showed 
hundreds of schools with no access to 





CONCERT CHOIR, WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL NO. 75, INDIANAPOLIS, 
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music. In rural communities children 
hear nothing in the way of music, ex- 
cept the most raucous of the “hillbilly” 
or juke-box type. With this sort of 
musical influence at home, they will have 
nothing in the way of good music, ex- 
cept what we give them in school. 

A pathetically funny incident happened 
in one of my own schools, which brought 
this home to me. The children are from 
very. underprivileged homes. I had been 
working on some songs in a first-grade 
room for the benefit of the classroom 
teacher. I decided to close the class with 
the singing of a popular Christmas 
carol. I put on a recording of Jt Came 
upon the Midnight Clear, and asked how 
many recognized that tune. Half a 
dozen little hands went up, so I asked for 
an answer. Imagine my consternation 
when the child said the song was “Good 
Night Irene’! When other children gave 
the same answer, I realized that the little 
things had really never heard the tune. 
It had never occurred to me that any 
six-year-old child in the United States 
would not know this popular carol. 

Unwilling to be convinced that the 
situation was hopeless, I decided to try 
an experiment: I would operate a one- 
day workshop for the teachers of the 
Eastern Festival District, which includes 
eleven counties. 

Everything had to be carefully stream- 
lined in order to cram as much as pos- 
sible into a few hours. I asked Edyth 
Long, of the Lancaster schools, to help 
with the project. First of all we worked 
with all seventy-five teachers giving them 
some of the rudiments of conducting 
and singing. (One of the universal 
wails from grade teachers is, “I can’t 
sing.” Of course that feeling stems 
mainly from self-consciousness. How- 
ever, with that many present “blowing 
their tops” all were able to loosen up, 
and they really sang beautifully! One 
teacher told her prifcipal, later, that she 
had always thought, privately, that she 
could sing but was nervous about letting 
go.) 


+ 


The second period of the day found 
the crowd divided between Miss Lang 
and myself. She took the primary teach- 
ers into a classroom and worked with 
them on note reading. Inability to read 
music has slowed up many teachers. Yet 
most colleges offer a course in sight read- 
ing to all elementary education majors. 
Semehow the teachers miss the real 
essence of the music, and singing class 
comes out like a dull arithmetic lesson. 
If the grade teachers can be taught to 
read just like we teach the children to 
read, to feel the rhythm of the words, 
to follow the contours of the phrases, 
they will be able to convey this to their 
classes. Too often the grade teacher is 
taught, and in turn gives her class to 
understand, that to find “do” is the end 
and all of singing, and that if they know 
the difference between quarter and eighth 
notes, their rhythm is perfect! 

_ While Miss Long’s “functional” read- 
ing class was going on, I had a great 
time with the upper elementary teachers. 
One cannot go very far in an hour. But 
we touched upon problems of introducing 
part singing and rhythm work. I had 
a variety of new song records to play. 
Most of them uid not realize that they 
had this help at hand. (It has been a 
real delight to receive letters of inquiry, 
and calls from teachers who are resolved 
to utilize this available classroom aid. 
One fifth-grade teacher said, “This not 
only helps us to teach the music, but 
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goes far in enriching our own persona! 
culture.”’) 

For the last period of the day, Edytl 
and I exchanged groups, and I had the 
primary teachers. What fun we had 
galloping, skipping, and being “little tea- 
pots!” All the primary teachers realized 
the importance of “reading readiness” in 
language reading. Many had not been 
aware of the close parallel that music 
follows. Even in the city schools the 
music had been so anemic as to be piti- 
ful. How much less teachers from three- 
and four-teacher schools had known 
about the benefits of music in their class- 
rooms. 


One PTA president in that primary 
group insisted that I go through this 
entire routine, later on, for the PTA. 
It proved a good move. The parents 
understood better what we are doing 
for their children. 

This one-day workshop cost less than 
$15, including letters of information, etc. 
Six members of our state association 
have expressed their willingness to donate 
several Saturdays to this work, and 
counties are beginning to line up for 
dates. Five workshops are already on 
the calendar. The state is beginning 
to realize that this is one education as- 
sociation that really functions. We are 
too busy spreading the gospel of “Music 
for Every Child” to engage in the petty 
quarrels and wranglings that beset so 
many organizations. We are coming of 
age! 

-—Frances Hitt Lyncn, Music Con 
sultant, Sumter (S.C.) City Schools; 
president, South Carolina Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


Organizing a Choir of 
Juvenile Delinquents 


TRAINING SCHOOL has invited me to 
organize and conduct a choir from 
a group of juvenile delinquents. 

Most of the participants will be un- 
trained. My sole qualifications for 
such an assignment consist of having 
been in charge of the musical activi- 
ties, including choral conducting, at 
young peoples’ summer assemblies 
during my college years, membership 
in mixed choruses, glee clubs, and 
choirs through the years, and several 
college credits in music. 

I was invited to organize the choir 
in spite of the fact that I am not a pro- 
fessional musician. Officials at the 
school felt that my graduate training 
in clinical psychology and their ob- 
servations of my aptitude for working 
with the youngsters indicated that I 
might have greater success in making 
the project of greater therapeutic 
value than one whose training was 
solely in music. I am writing you in 
the hope that you may be able to send 
me some suggestions concerning the 
selection of members from among 
those who volunteer, on organizing 
the choir, on things to stress during 
the early sessions, and on any other 
phases of the project which you feel 
might be of guidance to one who has 
not made his intense interest in music 
a career.—E.K 


[The foregoing inquiry was referred 
to Alfred Spouse, Director, Music De- 
partment of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Board of Education. Mr. Spouse’s reply 
to E. K. on the next page will no doubt 
be of interest to many JouRNAL readers. ] 
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Your assignment is in reality one of 
the most difficult which teachers can 
receive, and I know how you feel be- 
cause I drew an assignment very 
much like it a few years ago. 

The boys were not delinquents in any 
sense as a group, but the elements of de- 
linquency were always present. There 
was no musical background whatever and 
quite a feeling of disdain toward music. 
By being as wily as a Chinaman, as pa- 
tient as a saint, and calling upon my 
better self for constant inspiration, 
managed to win through. Today, the 
successor to that group is one of the 
strong vocal organizations in our city, 
and the school system has great pride in 
its appearances all over the city. 

Some of the things which I can 
salvage from my experience with them 
which might be helpful are these: 

(1) Accept any boy who can carry 
a tune. Let that be the only musical 
qualification. 

(2) In organizing your choir, stress 
the desirability, from a prestige stand- 
point, of membership in your organi- 
zation. Point out that the songs them- 
selves will be easy, that the associa- 
tions will be pleasant at all times, and 
that there is ample opportunity for 
public appearances in a guise which 
will bring them a great deal of credit 
and applause. 

(3) Concentrate on unison numbers 
of a character well within the under- 
standing and ready acceptance of the 
boys. Values that are purely musical 
may be ignored safely for some time. 
Below I will give you some titles which 
have proved popular with this kind of a 
group. 

(4) If you want to try some four- 
part numbers I recommend very 
strongly “I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad,” “Sweet and Low.” Both 
of them can be found in the “Twice 
55 Songs for Male Voices,” published 
by C. C. Birchard and Company. 

Here are some titles which indicate 
the kind of music all boys like: “The 
Whiffenpoof Song,” ‘“Stouthearted 
Men,” “Marching Along,” “Song of 
the Vagabonds” (from the Vagabond 
King), many college football songs, 
many popular songs and particularly 
“Abdullah Bulbul Ameer.” This latter 
you will find with many other good 


songs of this type in a book published 
by the American Book Company un- 
der the title “Basic Songs tor Male 
Voices.” For the most part, these 
songs can be sung in unison or in 
parts. In addition, there are many 
other song collections in the form of 
“Twice 55,” such as “Sing,” “Songs 
We Sing,” “The Hall and McCreary 
Collections,” in fact a great many in 
this category. From this group can 
be chosen a wide variety of material 
both for unison and part singing. 

I recommend that you do not feel 
you are missing the boat if you concen- 
trate heavily on unison singing. All the 
boys’ groups I have ever known have 
loved to sing the songs of our armed 
services in unison, and the impact on 
listening audiences can be simply terrific. 
Most boys easily learn the melody, and 
because that is so they have a good time. 
If you teach them that the rhythm must 
be perfect, with good phrasing, and dic- 
tion as clear as possible, all done with 
the utmost perfection they can achieve, 
they will gain a sense of accomplish- 
ment which will lead them into the 
harder work of part singing with con- 
siderable good will. 

Proceeding along these lines, at 
least three of our men have produced 
notable singing from boys’ groups 
where music was formerly impossible. 
I feel confident that you, with your 
background of music, and your added 
experience in the psychological aspects 
of dealing with boys, cannot fail to 
achieve a success entirely parallel to your 
devotion. I feel that to go into greater 
detail would be useless. The job is not 
a difficult one. It is merely an exacting 
one, and the foregoing is the way I, 
myself, would go at it if faced with a 
similar project. 


Opera in the Elementary 
School 


OW A SURVEY course in opera has 
been made available to every sixth- 
grade class in the West School, 
Long Beach, N. Y., is told in a news re- 
lease from the office of the principal, 
Anthony J. Abate. 
The project started when the music 
director, Arnold Ruddock, tried to ar- 





MENC STUDENT CHAPTER 22, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
This picture was made at the first meeting of the Chapter, December 4, 1950, at which time 
Roselyn Lienwand was chosen to represent the chapter at the student planning meeting in 
Philadelphia December 16. Mary Muldowney, a recent addition to the NYU faculty, is the 
chapter advisor. Guest speaker for the group at its first meeting was Arthur Berger, chairman, 
music education department, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., and New Jersey state chair- 
man of MENC student membership, who discussed the forthcoming convention of the MENC 

Eastern Division, especially with regard to student participation. 
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range for the sixth-grade students to 
attend a student performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. He found that elementary schocl 
students were not eligible to attend be- 
cause they were considered too young to 
find the performance interesting. MC 
Ruddock, Mr. Abate, and the classroorn 
teachers decided to test their philosophy 
that children are not too young to be 
interested in such an adult art. 

Since it was found that there is a 
limited amount of opera text available 
for children, Mr. Ruddock wrote his 
own material and used it in conjunction 
with phonograph recordings. 


os 


Copies of Opera News! were put in- 
to the hands of the pupils and they were 
asked to look through the publications 
and try to discover the many parts of 
which an opera is composed. From the 
children’s reports the music director dis- 
covered they were able to grasp the 
numerous parts of opera, and the course 
progressed—the children were encouraged 
to read the stories of the operas ‘men- 
tioned in class, a study was made of the 
types of voices composers use for their 
operas, examples of different singing 
voices were demonstrated with recordings, 
the children were shown the many ways 
that composers use these voices in solos 
and in ensemble singing. The children 
were able to understand that there are 
many styles of opera, and they were 
taught to recognize these styles. The 
position of the orchestra and the dance 
were also discussed. 

The art director, Mrs. Dorothea Jones, 
worked closely with the music director, 
presenting lessons on stage designing, 
stage craft, and costuming. The children 
demonstrated what they were learning by 
painting scenes from opera, making stage 
settings, illustrating the costumes worn 
by operatic characters, and making posters 
such as might be used to advertise oper- 
atic showings. 

The senior sixth-grade class, which is 
the graduating class of the school, con- 
clusively proved how much it enjoyed the 
opera survey course by unanimously de- 
ciding to present opera for their gradu- 
ation program. The theme of the pro- 


1A "weeky magazine for Guild members pub- 
lished by The sy, Opera Guild, Inc., 
654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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gram was “Pleasant Moments. with 
Opera.” Each graduate decided on the 
phase of opera that he wanted to discuss, 
and with these thumbnail sketches as a 
background the audience was ready for 
the musical selections. A spoken intro- 
duction set the scene for the operatic 
selections chosen. Those used were: 
“Guide Thou Our Steps” from The Water 
Carriers, the (Opening hymn sung by the 
entire class; ‘““Musetta’s Waltz” from La 
Boheme, sung by a girl soloist assisted 
by a girls’ ensemble; “The Jolly Bird 
Catcher” from The Magic Flute, sung by 
a boy soloist; “The Toreador Song” 
from Carmen sung by a boy soloist with 
the assistance of a boys’ ensemble; “Nay 
Bid Me Not” from Don Giovanni, a boy 
and girl duet; and “Magic Bells” from 
The Magic Flute sung as the finale by 
the entire ensemble. 

For a scenic backdrop, the art director 
put together a montage of the children’s 
poster work. 

+ 


The faculty and students at West 
School feel that the course was a huge 
success, and it has been made a definite 
part of the course of study for sixth- 
year students. —E. D., Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


ELIZABETH V. BEACH, a pioneer member 
of the Eastern Conference, and for many years 
a valued participant in MENC activities, died 
in February at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
R. A. Sackett, of Ilion, New York. Miss 
Beach went to Syracuse, New York, in 1921 
as assistant supervisor of music and in 1934 
became supervisor, which position she held 
until her retirement in 1945. 


GEORGE M. BUNDY, for many years a 
leader in the band instrument manufacturing 
industry, died very suddenly on April 5 dur- 
ing a business visit he was making at the 
H. A. Selmer plant in Elkhart, Indiana. Mr. 
Bundy, who was associated with the Selmer 
company for almost half a century, for the 
past six years had been chairman of the board 
of the firm, which maintains plants in both 
France and this country. It was in 1909 that 
Bundy started to work with Alexandre Sel- 
mer, then principal clarinetist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, whose brother, 
Henri, was manufacturing Selmer mouth- 
pieces and clarinets in Paris. When Alex- 
andre returned to France in 1910 to help 
his brother, he left Bundy in charge of the 
American business. During the past fifteen 
years, Mr. Bundy spent a major portion of 
his time in promoting the cause of music 
generally, and was one of the organizers and 
a vice-president of the American Music Con- 
ference. He will be sorely missed by his 
many friends in the music industry and in 
the professional field. 


MRS. MYRTLE J. HOOVER, widow of C. 
y Hoover, founder of Educational Music 
Bureau, Inc., and Educational Music Maga- 
zine, died in Chicago on April 8. Mrs. 
Hoover had held the position of president of 
EMB since Mr. Hoover’s death in 1945. 


A. R. KRATZ, who died in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, this winter, made an important con- 
tribution to the development of the orchestral 
program of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Public 
Schools. Many of his former pupils at 
Hughes High School, where he taught for 
twenty-three years, are now playing with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra or other 
symphonies, or are themselves teaching music. 


T. LANE WARD of Madison, Wisconsin, 
died April 26. Mr. Ward, who was president 
of the Ward-Brodt Music Company of Madi- 
fon, had long been an active worker in the 
Wisconsin School Music Association, as well 
as in the MENC and NSBOVA; was editor 
of the WSMA official periodical, the Wis- 
consin School Musician. 
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The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
a Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


MUSIC LIBRARIAN would like position 
with a college or university while continuing 
his studies. Has had fifteen years experience, 
part of which was as librarian United States 
Army Band, and has knowledge of domestic 
and foreign band, orchestra and choral music. 
Write Dept. M, Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


HArrison 7-1279 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PERIPOLE 

“Little Symphony” Rhythm Band 
Instruments 

Manufactured and Distributed by 
LE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 

Distinctive Musical Instruments for Children 

2917 AVENUE R, BROOKLYN 29, N. 
ESplanade 5-2500 


Write for our new 28 page Rhythm Band Catalogue 
and Primer for teachers. It will help you organize 
your rhythm band. 
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Research Studies in Music Education 





HE Music Education Research Council, at its meeting in St. 

Louis last year, requested me to present in the columns of the 

Music Epucators JOURNAL a supplementary list of research 
studies in music education that have been completed since the 
second edition of the Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 
Education, 1932-1948 was published two years ago. All of the 
colleges represented in the second edition were asked to send 
such studies, and many have responded. Also, the colleges were 
asked to check their material as given in the second edition, and, 
as a result a number of them have sent additional titles that 
inadvertently had not been submitted for the period 1932-1948. 
These titles are also included in the supplementary list of which 
this is the concluding installment. The first installment was 
printed in the January 1951 JourNAL. 

—WiuiaM §. Larson, chairman of Department of Music Edu- 
cation a school psychologist, Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


MINNESOTA 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL 


Briggs, Marjorie Winslow—Piano Pedagogy: Historical and Critical Study of 
Teaching Methods in Piano Technic from the Time of C.P.E. Bach to the 
Present Day. M.A. 1947. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


Anderson, Ellen—A Comparative Study of Music Curriculum Practices in Sec- 
ondary Schools of Northern Minnesota Range and Southern Minnesota. 
M.Ed. 1949. 

Berglund, Eunice B.—A Comparative Study of Methods of Music Supervision 
in the Public Schools. M.Ed. 1950. 

Buslee, Lauren C.—Technics of String Teaching. M.Ed. 1949. 

Erickson, Winnifred M.—Basic Concepts and Functions of Music Supervision 
in the Elementary School. M.Ed. 1950. 

Hogland, Carolyn—An Analysis of the Needs and Trends in Teacher Education 
in the Field of Music. M.Ed. 1950. 

Holt, Vee Jane—An Evaluation of the Seashore and the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests at the College Level. M.S. 1941. 

Jenkins, Shirley A.—Problems Involved in Supervising Student Teachers in 
Music Education. M.Ed. 1949. 

Lundabl, Jobn Miles—The Development of Rhythmic Feeling. M.Ed. 1950. 

Nickerson, James Findley—A Comparison of Performances of the Same Melody 
Played in Solo and in Ensemble with Reference to Equi-tempered, Just, and 
Pythagorean Intonations. Ph.D. 1948. 

Waldman, Dorothy M.—Guidance in the Field of Instrumental Music. M.Ed. 
1950. 


NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


Antonowich, Alexander—Television in Music Education. Ed.D. 1949. 

Arberg, Harold Walton—Organizing the Music Department at Hofstra College. 
Ed. D. 1949. 

Beloof, Elmer Raymond—Music in General Education for Teachers. Ed.D. 1950. 

Bruggman, Joseph Edward—A Compendium of Selected Solo Cornet/Trumpet 
Literature for Students and Teachers. Ed.D. 1949. 

Coffin, Berton—A Handbook of Materials for Choral Programs—Mixed Voices. 
Ed.D. 1950. 

Creighton, Robert J.—A Manual for the Care and Repair of School Musical 
Instruments. Ed.D. 1950. 

Duey, Philip A.—Bel Canto: Physiological and Hygienic Factors in Its Devel- 
opment. Ph.D. 1950. 

Gatswirth, Paul—The Relationship Between Theory and Practice in the Internal 
Organization of the Curriculum in the Elementary School. Ed.D. 1948. 
Gordon, Philip—The Availability of Contemporary American Music in High 

Schools and Colleges. Ph.D. 1949. 

Haywood, Charles—A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. 
Ph.D. 1949. 

Heth, Edward Leon—A Plan for Revising and Augmenting the Music Curricu- 
lum of the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. Ed.D. 1950. 

Hoover, John Grant—Patterns of Financial Practice in Music Education in 
High Expenditure Public Schools. Ed.D. 1949. 

Jordalen, Marion Ingeborg—Desirable Music Experiences for the Prospective 
Elementary Teacher. Ed.D. 1947. 

Jorgenson, Elin Katrina—Music to Play and Sing; Prepared for Keyboard Study 
in General Music Classes for the Training of Elementary Teachers. Ed.D. 
1948. 

Kaho, Elizabeth E.—Analysis of the Study of Music Literature in Selected 
American Colleges. Ph.D. 1949. 

Leonhard, Charles—A Study of the Teaching of Transposition at the Piano by 
the Use of the Seven Clefs. Ed.D. 1949. 

Mooney, Gertrude Xavier—Mexican Folk Dances for American Schools. Ed.D. 
1948 

Niemi, Allan Leonard—Planning the Housing of the School and the Community 
Music Activities. Ed.D. 1949. 

Ostrus, Merrill Joseph—The Performing Difficulties of the Choruses from 
Selected Oratorios, Masses and Sacred Cantatas. Ed.D. 1949. 

Renfro, Richard McKinley—A Music Program for the University of Wyoming, 
Northwest Center. Ed.D. 1950. 
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Scholl, Herman Frederick—The Singing Way to Play the Clarinet; a New 
Approach to Musicianship. Ed.D. 1949. 

Soule, Robert Clifford—A College Course in Music Appreciation Through 
Participation. Ed.D. 1950. 

Walthall, Marjorie Taylor—The Teaching of Music Theory in College; a New 
Approach Through an Extensive Study of Style. Ed.D. 1949. 

Willhoit, Etzel—A Study of Musical Interpretation Particularly as Related to 
Certain Symphonies by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Ed.D. 1949. 

Wilson, Joseph Morris—A Selection and Critical Survey of Music Originally 
Written for the Symphonic Band. Ed.D. 1950. 

Zabrt, Merton Stroebel—A Plan for the Development of Teacher Education in 
Music at Fort Hays, Kansas State College. Ed.D. 1950. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
ROCHESTER 

Antene, Charles—Problems in Playing and Teaching the Clarinet. M.A. 1949. 

Beckwith, James—Bassoon Handbook for the Instrumental Supervisor. M.M. 
1950. 

Carey, Margaretta—The Organization and Administration of the Elementary 
Instrumental Program. M.M. 1949. 

Chappell, Lester—Instrumental Music Department Administration in the Small 
Public School of New York State. M.M. 1949. 

Columbus, Frank—A Study of Current Practices in School Music in the Public 
Schools of New York State. M.A. 1949. 

Crews, Emma Katherine—A Survey of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools 
of Tennessee. M.A. 1950. 

Cunningham, Eugene—A Critical Analysis of Methods Available for Use in 
Teaching Beginning Heterogeneous Wind Classes. M.M. 1949. 

Davis, Reginald—Canadian Folk Songs for American Schools. M.M. 1950. 

Hayden, Donald—Using Photography as an Aid in Teaching Music. M.M. 
1950. 

Marple, Hugo—Contemporary Philosophies of Music Education. Ph.D. 1949. 

Merrill, George—A Workbook in Elementary Theory and Ear Training for Use 
in Beginning Instrumental Classes. M.M. 1949. 

Rayburn, Jean Alvin—‘‘Violin Vistas’’ (An Introduction to Violin Playing with 
Teacher's Manual). M.M. 1950. 

Richardson, Ruth—Pedagogical Evaluation of Thirty French Solo Songs. M.M. 
1949. 

Sister Marie Stephanie—Critical Analysis of Ear-Training in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades and a Suggested Procedure. M.M. 1949. 

Steubing, Carl—The Mixed Chorus in the Small High School. M.M. 1950. 

W oeppel, Louise—A Critical Study of Five College Texts in Music Appreciation. 
M.M. 1949. 

Zoppoth, Marguerite—Materials for Elementary Brass Ensembles. M.M. 1950. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, GRAND FORKS 

Harrison, Esther M.—Role of Colleges and Universities in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, in the Preparation of Music Teachers. M.S. 
1949. 

Lee, Hans ].—Music Education in North Dakota Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. M.S. 1949. 

Spangler, Harry S.—History of Pianoforte Methods. Ph.D. 1950. 


OHIO 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, TEACHERS COLLEGE, CINCINNATI 
Hartzell, Ralph E.—An Exploratory Study of Tonality Apprehension and Tonal 
Memory in Young Children. Ed.D. 1949. 
Slabaugh, J. Ross—A Survey of Music in the Core Curriculum. M.Ed. 1949. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND 

Barbee, Harold E.—An Inquiry and Comparison of the Relative Progress of 
Brass, Woodwind, and String Players During the First Year of Class Instruc- 
tion. M.A. 1947. 

Glauser, Hugh A.—Music as a Therapeutic Agent in the Care and Treatment 
of Mental Patients. M.A. 1948. 

Grapka, Jobn E.—An Analytical Study of Performance of Public School Orches- 
tras and Suggestions for Improvement. M.A. 1949. 

Kent, Rhoda Lonise—The Use of Audio-Visual Aids to Public School Music 
Instruction. M.A. 1946. 

Kbotman, Robert Howard—An Instrumental Program for the Development of 
the Individual. M.A. 1949. 

Mendoza, Adriana—A Study of Music Education for the Panamanian Schools. 
M.A. 1944. 

Williams, Arthur Lyman—A Study of Attitudes toward Interscholastic Music 
Activities. M.A. 1943. 

Zehetner, Arthur W.—The Healing Power of Music. M. Mus. Ed. 1943. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE 

Cromer, Gladys—The History and Growth of the Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association. M.Ed. 1949. 

Herzberger, Louise $.—The Church Choir as an Extension of the Youth and 
Adult Education. M.Ed. 1945. 

Woerner, Gerald H.—An Analysis of Certain Criteria of Musicianship 4 
Recommended by the Teacher Training Curriculum Committee of the Musi¢ 
Educators National Conference on the Basis of the Training and Experience 
of Pennsylvania School Music Teachers. D.Ed. 1949. 
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on PEERY PRODUCTS CO. RISERS 


Box 8156, Portiand 7, Oregon 


YALE GLEE CLUB 


Marshall Bartholomew, director 
Send for Free Catalog 
also Risers for Seated Chorus, Band and Orchestra 


‘“‘Where the Plywood Grows’”’ 








: e TEACHERS! The World’s Finest 
ite bite tin) © STUDENTS! Collection of 
yi cai © PROFESSIONALS! Instrumental and 


s PIANO ALBUM © BEGINNERS! Vocal MUSIC BOOKS 
| “EVERYBODY’S FAVORITE SERIES”’ 


Consisting of 80 complete volumes, the “SERIES” is one 
of the finest, largest and best arranged collections of 
“standard music” in the world. Written by the world’s 
greatest composers. each composition is a gem in itself. 
There are books for every kind of instrument in addition 
to some very fine song books. Arrang b 





ts for gi 8 
as well as intermediate and advanced performers . . 
music for professionals as well as amateurs. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 








PIANO BOOKS ACCORDION BOOKS 
No. 2—Everybody’s Favorite Piano Pieces No. 26—Accordion Pieces 
No. 4—Piano Pieces for the Adult Student No. 39—Selected Accordion Pieces 
No. 14—Album of Modern Piano Music No. 46—Elementary Accordion Pieces 
No. 31—Graded Piano Pieces No. 64—Easy Accordion Solos 
No. 50—Educational Piano Album CLARINET BOOKS 


WEAVER 











SAXOPHONE BOOKS 


. pe peng f 6 Fav. As nog Solos 


AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. MEJ 
240 West 55th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 


No. 52—Elementary Piano Pieces No. 28—Clarinet Sol H 

No. 60—Standard ertures for Piano No. 33—Element Clarinet Solos 44 inch upright 

a a Sm + —; — ented —y 

o. 71—Marc um for Piano » Ci arinet ecti 

No. 80—Piano Pieces for the Young Student ” "veoane scons A heavy duty piano. 
TROMBONE BOOKS No. 6—Album of Violin Pieces 

No. 23—Trombone Solos No. 12—Easy Pieces for the Violin Amazing in tone 

No. 41—Elementary Trombone Solos No, 24—First Position Violin Pieces 

No. 78—Easy Tr No. a Waltzes for Violin and end ormance 

TRUMPET BOOKS No. 66—Violin Solos in Easy Ist and 3rd 

No. 38—Elomectary Trumpet Soles rege Write f ificati 

No. 42—Selected Trumpet Solos OTHER INSTRUMENTAL BOOKS FOS VES Caen 

No. 77—Easy Trumpet Selections No. 38—Everybody’s Fav. Fiute Solos 


No. 48—Solos — Duets — Trios 
Ho. $9—femephene Seles Sen Set $2.28 _ a Mom Beles 6 Cob 
o. 34—Elementary Tenor los lo. 53—Trios for Violin. Piano ello s 
No. 35—Element Alto Sax Solos each No. 61—Viennese Waltz Setes for Violin. Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 
No. 76—Easy Sax (Alto) Selections Flute. Oboe, C Sax & Piano 








York, Pa. 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, FORT WORTH 


Apetz, Harry B.—The Place of the Dance Band in the High School Educational 
Program. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Breeden, Leon—Lesson Plan for the Study of the Clarinet at the College Level. 
M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Elder, Frances Ruth—Historical Review and Critical Resume of Beginning 
String Class Methods, Materials, and Devices. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Green, Mary Louise—A Study of the Music Curriculum for the High Sixth 
Grade. M. Mus. Ed. 1945. 

Gufin, W. Bascom—A Handbook of Helps for Beginning High School Choral 
Directors. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Harper, Minnie—The Development of Music in the Curriculum of the Ft. 
Worth, Texas, Public Schools. M. Mus. Ed. 1948. 

Hodges, La Verne—Salzedo’s Contributions to Music Education. M. Mus. Ed. 
1950. 

Patterson, Patricia Ann—A Survey Study of Representative Books on Piano 
Pedagogy in Relation to Teacher Prescribed Objectives. M. Mus. Ed. 1946, 

Smith, Mrs. Garie M.—A Study of the Music Curriculum for Junior High 
Schools. M.A. 1945. 

Smith, Wilma Miller—Audio-Visual Aids and Scientific Devices in Music 
Education. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 


TEXAS 
NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, DENTON 


Averyt, Roger—An Ensemble Brass Method for College Brass Classes. M.M. 
1949. 

Bolin, Carl—An Evaluation of Motion Picture Filras for Use in Music Educa- 
tion. M.M. 1949. 

Childress, Frances—A Survey of Educational and Professional Background of 
Piano Teachers in the Colleges and Universities of the United States. M.M. 
1948. 

Clark, Margene—An Evaluation of Selected Instrumental Methods. M.M. 1948. 

Cornelius, Marjory—Chamber Music for Children. M.M. 1948. 

Ford, Benjamin—The Development of an Elementary Class Method of Band 
Instruction and Theory. M.M. 1949. 

Gardner, William—An Analysis of Twenty-five Vocal Methods of the Twentieth 
Century. M.M. 1949. 

Harrison, Loma—Application of Certain Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
and the Kuder Preference Record to the Building of a Music Program in 
Borger High School. M.M. 1949. 

Hatchett, W. Edward—Organization and Administration of a Vocal Competi- 
tion Festival. M.M. 1949. 

Hudgins, Jack—Materials and Methods Employed in the Pedagogy of Wood- 
wind Instrument Classes at the College Level. M.M. 1949. 

lies, Mary Ann Frank—Teaching Syllabus for the Junior High General Music 
Class. 

LeMond, Nell—A Critical Evaluation of Eight Series of Music Books for Grades 
Four, Five and Six. M.M. 1949. 

Mewborn, Mary Beth—A Course « Baw in Music Education for the Elemen- 
tary Education Major. M.M. 

Olivadoti, Ray—Articulation of he _ = with the Secondary Instrumental 


Band Program in the Public Schools. M.M. 1949. 

Reves, Wayman—A Five Year Band Program for Vanderbilt School, Vanderbilt, 
Texas. 

Roberts, Charles—A Course in Public School Music to be Taught at the College 
Level. M.M. 1949. 

Royster, George—A Means of Directing and Evaluating Practice Periods of 
Band Students at the Secondary School Level. M.M. 1948 

Stone, Thomas—A Teaching Guide for the Adult Beginner Piano Student. 
M.M,. 1949. 

Thompson, George—A Course in Keyboard Harmony as Based on the Recitative 
Style and Figured Bass. M.M. 1948. 

Williams, Bert—An Evaluation of the Factors Involved in Program Building 
for the High School Chorus. M.M. 1949. 

Spiegelmire, Louise—Music Literature for the Layman. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Thompson, Lillian—The Boy Voice Through the Period of the Change. M.Ed. 
1948. 

Thompson, Sara—A Study of Fluctuation of Music Enrollment in the Junior 
High Schools of Ft. Worth, Texas. M. Mus. Ed. 1946. 

West, James W.—The Music Curricula of the Junior Colleges of Texas. 
M. Mus. Ed. 1947. 





A SUPER ORCHESTRA CLINIC—MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE AUDIT A REHEARSAL OF OKLAHOMA 
CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


Baumgardner, Kenneth W.—The Status of Senior High School Choral Music in 
the State of Texas. M.M. 

Biggs, Lelia Lou—A Study of the Pitch Range of Children’s Voices. M.M. 

Boyer, Lois Pismon—An Analytical Evaluation of Eight Piano Instruction 
Courses. M.M. 

Brooks, Edna Martha—A Study of String Class Instruction in Representative 
Texas Public Schools. M.M. 

Brown, Billy Joe—A Comparative Study of Vocational and Conventional High 
School Music Students. 

Brown, Lilla Jean—Music in the History of Dallas, Texas: 1841-1900. M.M. 

Brown-W inkle, Mary Helen—Pitch Improvement in Anglo- and Latin-American 
Children. M.M. 

Butler, Panze Lenore—The Status of Curricular Offerings in Music in the High 
Schools of Texas. M.M. 

Cadwell, Virginia—A Critical Study of the Poetry of Fourth Grade Music 
Textbooks. M.M. 

Combs, M. Browning—Social Values Developed by Group Music Activities, 
M.A 


Conder, John Perry—A Critical Evaluation of Class Voice Training Methods, i Men 
M.M 


Davis, Joseph Ray—A Survey of State Courses of Study in Music. M.Ed. 

Evans, George Keiser—A Survey of the Use of Contemporary Music in High 
Schools. M.M. 

Franklin, Mary Lee—An Experimental Investigation of Pitch Discrimination 
at the Junior High School Level. M.M. 








Hall, Jody—The Effect of Background Music on the Reading Comprehension 
of 278 Eighth and Ninth Grade Students. M.M. 

Jones, Edna Marie—A Survey of Music Education in Texas. 

Kebodeaux, Horace Vernon—A Study of the Physical Properties of Music 
Departments in Texas Public Schools. M.M. 

Lambrecht, Clarence Julius—A Survey of Texas High School Dance Bands. M.M. 

Lanier, Julian Armand—Musical Imagery and Musical Talent. M.A. 

Latination, Steve Jr.—A Study of the Care and Repair of Public School-owned 
Instruments in Texas. M.M. 

McCorkel, Thomas Smith—Recent American Educational Theories on the Place 
and Function of the Fine Arts in the Public School Program. Ph.D 

McCormick, Arthur Edgar—A Study of Melodic Interval Difficulty in Relation 
to Senior High School Girls’ Choir. M.M. 

Martin, Marjorie Kathryn—A Comparative Study of Class and Individual 
Instruction in Latin- and Anglo-American Classes. M.M 

Miller, David Frank—A Study of the Social and Economic Background of 
Texas Public School Music Teachers. 

Montgomery, John Marvin—A Survey of School Orchestras in Oklahoma. M.M. 

Nelson, Mary Katheryn—A Study in Group Therapy Through a Music Club of 
Mental Patients. M.Ed. 

Ragsdale, Kenneth Baxter—A Study of the Pre-service Training of Public 
School Instrumental Music Teachers in Texas. M.M. 

Rollins, Rosalind—A Study Treating the Application of Creative Teaching in 
Seventh Grade General Music Classes. M.M. 

Scogin, John Larkin Jr.—A Survey of the Use of Audio-visual Materials in 
Teaching Instrumental Music in Texas. M.M. 

Smith, Wilford Davis—A Survey of Piano Instruction in Texas. M.M. 

Snyder, Jerome Raymond—A Comparison of Three Music Teaching Methods in 
Terms of Student Progress. M.M. 

Tampke, Robert August—The Function of Music Education in the Organization 
of Personality. Ph.D. 

Whaiey, Mrs. Golda Batson—A Study of the Musical Objectives of 647 High 
School Students. M.M. 

Wiley, Charles A.—The Status of the Competition-festivals in Texas. M.M. 

Wright, Beatrix Sarah—An Evaluation of the Technical Aspects of High School 
String Ensemble Material. M.M. 


UTAH 





UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY 
Caldwell, Lee~—Developing Clarinet Players in High School. M.S. 1950. 
Slaughter, Jay Leon—The Marching Band. M.S. 1950. 
CANADA 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, MONTREAL 


Fishburn, Hummel—The Potentialities of Influence of a State University 
Throughout the State in the Fields of Music and Music Education. Mus.D. 
1950. 
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Band Directors — 
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%& WESTERN YOUTH by George JF, McKay 
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MENC 1951 ELECTIONS | 








CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DIVISIOW 
elected Elwyn Schwartz, Fresno; Calif., presi 
dent for the 1951-53 biennium; Ralph Hess, 
Phoenix, Ariz., second vice-president, and 

following members-at-large to the Divisiog 
board: 1951-53—Wilbur Schowalter, Redlands, 
Calif.; Hartley Snyder, Tucson, Ariz. 1951-555 
—Frances Forster, Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy” 
Freeburg, San Francisco, Calif. Retiring 
president William E. Knuth, San Francisco, 
Calif., by constitutional provision becomes 
first vice-president. Lyllis D. Lundkvist, 
Fresno, Calif., is the retiring second vice 
president. (Biennial convention held at San 
Diego, Calif., March 18-21, 1951.) ; 


EASTERN DIVISION election results are ag 
follows: president—Arthur E. Ward, Mont. 
clair, N. J.; second vice-president—Miriam L, 
Hoffman, Hagerstown, Md. Members-at-large 
of the board of directors: 1951-53—Richard C. 
Berg, Springfield, Mass.; Violet Johnson, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 1951-55—Floyd T. Hart, 
Dover, Del.; Maurice C. Whitney, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Mrs. Bertha W. Bailey, New? 
York, N. Y., retiring president, becomes first 
vice-president by constitutional provision, | 
John D. Raymond, Easton, Pa., is the retiring ~ 
second vice-president. Chairman of Eastern 
board of National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association (1951-53), R. Leslie 
Saunders, Lebanon, Pa. (Biennial convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J., April 27-May 1, 
1951.) 7 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION elected at 
the 1951 convention Joseph E. Skornicka, Mil 
waukee, Wis., president; Harriet Nordholm, 
Austin, Minn., second vice-president. Board 
of Directors members-at-large—1951-53: Varn- 
er M. Chance, Fort Wayne, Ind.; A. D. Lek 
vold, Oxford, Qhio. 1951-55: Clayton C, 
Hathaway, Fort Dodge, Ia.; Dorothy G” 
Kelley, Bloomington, Ind. By constitutional 
provision retiring president Newell H. Long, 
Bloomington, Ind., becomes first vice-presix 
dent. F. E. Mortiboy, Davenport, Ia., is the 
retiring second vice-president. Chairman of” 
North Central board of National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association, H. W. 
Arentsen, Oshkosh, Wis. (Biennial conven-? 
tion at Fort Wayne, Ind., April 7-11, 1951.) 


NORTHWEST DIVISION 1951 elections are 
reported as follows: president—Leslie Arny 
streng, Olympia, Wash.; second vice-presi- 
ident—Bert Christianson, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Members-at-large of the board of directors: 
1951-53—Ed Krenz, Puyallup, Wash.; Robert 
Vagner, Eugene, Ore. 1951-55—Thelma Heat- 
on, Great Falls, Mont.; Jack Snodgrass, Cald- 
well, Idaho. Karl D. Ernst is the retiring 
president and by constitutional provision be- 
comes first vice-president. Howard F. Miller, 
Salem, Ore., is the retiring second vice-presi- 
dent. (Biennial convention at Missoula, 
Mont., March 28-31, 1951.) 


SOUTHERN DIVISION elected Edward | 
Hamilton, Knoxville, Tenn., president; Ear) 
luth Epting, Atlanta, Ga., second vice-presi-) 
dent. Members-at-large elected to the board 

of directors: 1951-53—William S. Haynie, 

Jackson, Miss.; Mildred S. Lewis, Lexington, 

Ky. 1951-55—Lester S. Bucher, Richmond, | 
Va.; Irving Wolfe, Nashville, Tenn. By com 

stitutional provision retiring president Anné 

Grace O’Callaghan, Atlanta, Ga., becomes * 
first vice-president. Otto J. Kraushaar, Lake 

Wales, Fla, is the retiring second vice-presi- 

dent. (Biennial convention at Richmond, Va, 

April 18-21, 1951.) ~ 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION elected the 
following officers at the 1951 convention: 
President—Geraid Whitney, Tulsa, Okla.; sec- 
ond vice-president—E. E. Mohr, Greeley, 
Colo. Members-at-large elected to the board 
of directors were: 1951-53—Alice Gallup, Kam- 
sas City, Mo.; E. J. Schultz, Norman, Okla. © 
1951-55—Ruth Klepper Settle, Little Rock, | 
Ark.; J. J. Weigand, Emporia, Kan. Gillian 
Buchanan, Portales, N. M., the retiring presi- 
dent, by constitutional provision, automatically 
becomes the first vice-president. Walter 
Duerksen, Wichita, Kans., is the retiring see 
ond vice-president. (Biennial convention at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 7-10, 1951.)7 
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